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OUR SHIPS AT SEA. 








How many of as have ships at sea, 

Freighted with wishes, and hopes, and fears 
Tossing about on the waves, while we 

Linger and wait on the shore for years, 
Gazing afar though the distance dim, 

Aud sighiag, will ever our ships come In ? 


We sent them away with laughter and song, 
The decks were white, the sails were new, 

The fragrant breezes bore them along, 
The sea was calm and the skies were blue, 

And we thought as we watched them sail away 
Of the Joy they would bring us some future day, 


2 sign 


Long have we watched beside the shore 
To catch the gleam of a coming sail, 

But we only hear the breakers’ roar 
Or the sweeping night-wind's dismal wall, 

Till our cheeks grow pale, and our eves grow dim 
And we sadly sigh, will they never come in ? 


Oh poor sad heart with its burden of cares, 
Its aims defeated, Its worthless life, 
That has garnered only the thorns and the tares 
That is scarred and torn in the pitiful strife 
Afar on the heavenly goiden shore 
Thy ships are anchored forever more. 
A 


A Bitter Reckoning. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘“‘BRED IN THE BONE,’’ ‘‘CROSS 
PURPOSES,’’ ETC. 





’ CHAPTER XVIIL 


O you love me still? Will you let me 
repair my past folly ?’’ again Jack 


whispered. 

Etbel’s answer completely 
him. 
| “There are two questions, and they re- 
quire two answers,”’ she replied, in a low 
2 steady voice. “I de not love you still—not 


staggered 





or" 


OTHE 
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was only natural that she should enjoy | 
giving Jack “tit’’ for his “‘tat,”’ though she 
would have avoided doing it if she could; 
however, she could not blame herself in 
any degree, and for the life of ber she could 
not belp feeling a little pardonable triuinph 
—more especially as she divined rightly the 
depth of bis devotion and guessed he would 


her 
not 





soon solace himself elsewhere. 

She trembled a little as she remembered 
the close confidence existing between Jack 
and Pelling. She knew Jack would tell 
his friend all before he slept that night, and 
she wondered what would happen then. | 
If, after all, Alec had ceased to love her! 
the thought was too distressing; so she put 
it from her resolutely, and tried, with a 


triex 





last met, guessed that something had taken 
place. Hecould see their evident flurry, 
but he could not tell how matters had fared 





the dining-room that evening, and Ethel 
found the time hang heavy on her hands. 
Presently she heard the footsteps of the 
three cross the halt in the direction of the 
billiard-room, and she was surprised that 
they had not asked her to mark for them. 
She felt nervous and anxious,and was tired 
of being alone. With this feeling upon 
her, she decided to get a book, and for a 
time at least forget the thought which 
oppressed her. 





tell 





as I didthen. And in my opinion, nothing 
could repair your past folly. Weakness 
and faithlessness are just the two failings I 
could never excuse ina man. They are so 
supremely feminine !’ 

Jack straightened himself rigidly. 

“T have been misled,’’ he said shortly. 

“Not by me, directly or indirectly.” 


“Was it not in deference to your wish 
; that Sir Geoffrey invited me to Malling- 


ford ?”’ 


“Certainly. 


a young wo- 
man Wish to see a young man in whom 
she takes a very warm friendly interest, 
without the young man repaying her by an. | 
offer of marriage ?_ Come—let2us be friends 

| —the very best of friends, You are not | 


But may not 


madly in love with me, you know. It was | 


as much pity for my supposed love-lorn 











She went to the library and wheeled the 
steps to a certain shelf that held the works 
of her favorite authors. There was only 
one lamp in the large room, but there was 
a large fire burning inthe grate. She was 
wearing a ruby-«<olored velvet dress, but- | 
toned up to the throat with large cut-stee! 
buttons that glimmered and sparkled coldly 


pitiec 


favored 


not love me. 


certain amount of success, to keep her 
thoughts on other subjects Well, 
Pelling, looking at them when they at 


to se 


opposite, 


very dearly, 


he did. 


i them united. 


unreason 


what tha 


you 


nearer to 


1 him 


| clouded his life for a time, 
| had overrated his efforts on her behalf, and 


—**Cree 


It was a 
thought 


able 


t 


her, 


she 


the chair he had set for her, he seating him- 
self 

“Tt isa very short story, 
turned upthe lamp and stirred the fire. 
Then he went on 
men loved one woman. 


" he began as he 


on 
They both loved | 
but of course 


both marry her. Now it happened that 


the unloved one said to himself, 
is bound upin this man; 
| Know happiness but as his wife; 
I will devote my life to mak- 

ing her happy by bringing them together.’ 

He helped the favored man, | 
to make him more worthy of her. 
the one dream, the one ambition of his life, 
Of course 
times when he felt still that he could never | 


appointinent it was to the poor wretch who 
had been working to bring them together 
at the sacrifice of his own feelings! 
he had recovered from the first pang of dis- 
appointment, he began to wonder what her 
refusal meant, and a sudden mad thought | 
came into his head. 
probable, 
were no grounds for it—in fact, all things 
secred to point in an 
Still the thought was in his mind. 
thought 
paused for a moment at this point, and then 
moving 
thought that perhaps, in 
ness of her heart, this woman 
foracertain unhappiness that | 
that possibly she 


Opposite direction, 


went 
the great tender- 
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the letters written in Jack's behalf really 
helped yourself, Atlast when I saw you 
80 ill and sorrowful-looking, my heart went 
out to you.” 

“This will be a sorrowful blow toe Jack 

“Never mind Jack now. Your kindness 
has made him think himself a paragen. 
I think it will do him good to find out that 


a time two | 


they could 


the one she loved offended her very griev- | he is not so irresistible as he fancied bin- 
ously, and the one that she did not love | self.” 
1 to ingratiate himself through the | Presently, after some further conversa 
one’s offence. But the cause of | tion, Ethel said— 
offence was suddenly removed, and then | “Papa will wonder what has become of 


| 
‘Her heart 
will never 


us. We had better go and tell bim every- 
thing. He will be so pleased.” 
| Do you think so?” Pelling asked doul-- 
fully; and Ethel, throwing her arms absut 
his neck, answered him with k ies, 
Of course Sir Geotlrey was delighted. 
aman, he thought as highly of Captain 
Pelling as of any one he knew. Besides he 
had undoubted advantages of birth and 
position, and would make an excellent 


she does 


A« 
It was 


there were 


with Jack. know happiness without her himself. He | master of the household when the present 
He believed them to be favorable. If it | Was’ a selfish beggar at the best; but he possessor should have gone to his rest. 
should prove so,his task would be finished; | really did do all he could for the man she Jack was inclined to be displeased at 
he would have reunited Ethel to the only | loved. Imagine then his astonishment | first; but it was characteristic of the facile 
man she could ever care for, and he would | When the man whom he had thought she | nature of the man that he consented to be 
drown his own heart-griefs in the excite- | loved came to him one day and said ‘It has | conciliated, and stayed on right into the 
ment of foreign travel. been all a mistake on your part; she does | summer, making Mallingford his bead- 
The men lingered longer than usual in | not care for meat all.’ Think what dis- quarters during his trips into the surround. 


ing country to touch up from nature Lord 
Summers's six pictures, And, as the days 
| lengthened to their longest, Pelling gradu- 
Lally recovered much of his old) brightness 
Ethel was devoted to hina, there 
no sense of shame in her love. 

Sometimes people, looking at her ratiant 
young beauty and his grave maturity, won- 
dered at the girl’s unconecealed 
and admiration. 

One day some one ventured to say same 
thing of the kind tou her. Her eyes flashed 
a little as she answered— 

“You don’t know him as he really 


When 
ane 


vans 


im- 
There 


wild, 
cleVertiem 


Shall I 
He 


was ?"’ 





on—“He | is—if 


you did, you would not be surprised.” 
Alee took her to Paris on their wedding- 

trip, and amid the gaieties of the they 

did not forget one day to pay a visit tw Pau- 


hethel placed a large wreath 


had at first 


ety 


line's grave. 


from their Warm setting. It was made, in | that, between her feelings of pity and grati- | of immortelles on the resting-place of her 
detiance of fasbion’s stern rule, without tude, she was carried a little out of herself | unfortunate cousin, and turned away with 
frill or puffing, and fell gracefully and and imagined she ought, as a matter of) a lump rising in her threat. 
softly about her shapely figure. duty, you know, to marry the man she did Ifusband and wife were both very silent 
When she had reached the top of the | not really love. Then he said, ‘This must | on the way back to their hotel Neither 
| library steps, the room door opened, and | not be; I will goand set her mind at rest, spoke of what wasin theirtoind until after 
Captain Pelling entered. He began to pace and tell her not to worry about me. I) dinner, when Alec, putting bis arm reund 
in decided agitation upand down the dimly- | slall be all right by-and-byv, and = shall | Ethel, said quietly 
lighted room. Ethelturning round hastily learn in a short time to be contented with- “My great love for you came from the 
and seeing who it was uttered a little ex- | out ner.’ *’ | perfect truthfulness of your nature, littl 
| clamation of dismay. | Again he stopped. Ethel was looking | wife; if that poor girl had only been like 
“Miss Ethel! I did not see you. Looking steadily at the fire; but she did not remove | you,she would probably have been a happy 


state as anything that led you to make this 

declaration. Now you see I am not love-| fora book? Aren't you afraid of falling ? | her gaze as she asked— | honored wife to-day.” 
lorn, and you have done your duty by me | Come down and let me get it for you.” He | “And did he go?” Ethel laid her head upon his shoulder; 
in giving me the chance you thought I was | was at the foot of the steps, his band out | “Yes; he went.” and, though she agreed with her busta, 
pining for, so there is an end of it.” | stretched to help ber. “And what did the woman say ?"' she could hardly tell if she wished it) had 

“IT don’t understand you one bit.” “I’m not at all afraid, thank you; and I “Ah, thatis more than I can tell at pres- | been so. 

“Of course not. We women pride our- | have not decided on a book yet.”’ lent!” | ‘They received ene visitor before they 
selveson not being understood. It is the This was not quite true—for she was a “You don’t know the end of the story?” | passed on towards Italy it was Babette, 
only defence we have, the power of hiding | little afraid, although not of the steps. She | “Nol have come to ask you to finish it) now Madame Couronne, of the Boulevard 
our feelings, Come—let us find papa, and | saw even in the dim light a leok in his eyes | for me.” des Italiens. She had invested her five 
we will forget all about this foolish talk,and | which told of a newly-born hope in his “Tsee’—with a smile, “This is how I) thousand pounds udicjousl¥, and was 
be just as comfortable together as we were | heart; and, though she had been longing should finish it. The hu:msble-minded man, already becoming rather celebrated as ome 
before.”’ | for the last four months to hear this man | whodid not think it possible that he could | of the leading modistes of the city. She 

Jack obeyed rather surlily. It was a | tell her he loved ber, now that she felt the | be loved for himself alone, went to the wo- | wished one piece of news to be conveyed to 
change for him to be treated in this light | moment for the avowal was come, she | man and told her he should learn to be | Sir Gieottrey. 
off-hand way by Ethel, after he had been | wished to put it off. contented without ber in time, upon which | Messrs. Daws and Raven had mark: *-a 
taught to believe that it was his bounden “Won't you do without your novel-read- | the woman rose and heid out her hands, flash in the pan’ with their two theosared 
duty to rescue her from the slough of | ing to-night and let me tell youatale in- saying, ‘But I] can never learn to be con- | tive hundred pounds; they bad spe 
slighted affections. | stead ?’’ tented without you, Alee, for I ou through aman who w *haritiiered 

gut, though he was really very fond of Hier heart went out to him as she de-| very, very dearly!” next wett v ! mt ¢ 
her, and would doubtless have made her | tected a quiver of painful anxiety in his 4 faint little whisper that s heal lL pent 
an excellent hushand, his pride was mor voice “My ow! at ut ry 

, 4 

Ethel made her way in and out among = ness; what to 5 av seem hay C86 Inlay [ think I bega 2 
thre well-dressed crowd, in seareh of her tome be the depth of despair. Will you rong to do so—on the 4 amie t 4pecula 
father. She wasa little, just a very little, | come down and listen ie me you had discovered your wife was | ‘with the mort . 
elated at the course things had taken. It | Ethel descended from her pereh and took | ing. Then came that unhappy me, and | gener 4 i ge 

, o. he 
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but vou haves proverh, (A bird in the hand 
ix worth two tn the tamt,’ and | keys ms 
money umber my own thanagetuont, as 
triclane sees, Wills a@ gem re souit.” 


bret white-haired Sir (rectirey m bever 
ro happy as when le is walking ot wilh 


tnidling teeotirey Mailing Petting, wher ts | 


to carry on the old farnily name by-and-ly. 
Captain Petting mwa J. P., and everything 
else that acountey gentleman should be; 
and, in spite of the many ealls on him, be ms 
alwavs able to spend plenty of tine in his 
wiles mxtety. The pleasare thes tweotind 
ir each other's society m® a8 Sirony le«lay a* 
it was on their wedding-tourand i mline ¥ 
 ierense rather than dsmtnish, lor it ina 
Union founded on the mest lasting of al 
foundations —a deep mutual respect an jan 
Liss prreggtpatyle farth. 

frie ENT 


’ 


Uncle Phil's Secret 


hy JAMEis KB. MEARS. 


tEVPTEMEBER is searcely ont, aad yet 
\ for teore than a2 week we have beeen 
i having such dreadful weather that peoor 


panma and léalways terribly et the inercy 
i reclicwsd te 


of atuwespheric influences) are 
Lhe very lowest possible ebb of low spirits 
aid despenndency by the long Variation f 
fog and wet, wetand foy, that hos kept us 
shetup day after day like a omple of 


Kennina- 


prisoners incur small house at 
ton. 

“Prout vou wish we could aflerd > send 
foracabanddrive off t the Uliecstre this 
evening, tuannoa?’” Task, with a sigh one 
afternoon towards the end of Chris meoaledte 
pressing period, as I yvlianee through the 
misty windows at the muddy prwements 
andthe lead-colored sky, shutting us in 


‘ ‘ 


biker ow Ncotalt «el gelewotns 
pret, with a Very Vivid ree rllect 
mind of the intensely @llurieg ares 


alnoewe ee @taliasney 
ti t" try 


ptgtac 


pes@rits «= Meornve cot thee | Westend bicntames 
are already beginning to get fevth ty the 
pubic 

“Depend upon it manna,” I aid, de- 


wpondentiy, “il we stay shut up here miceh 
longer, ‘ali alone along of our twee selves,’ 
as our old servant Susan Simpkins used t» 
aay when she wentlora walk in the park 
With her young tan, we shall go imelan 
choly tad oor sometbing! PF dent know 
wiiat the premmonitery syripterras of serften 
ing of the brain are, but tf mt wsanvthiing like 
adown-hearted, despondent, Gearful sort of 
fecling, | believe I bave get it Coming on 
rapidly!" 

“The theatre! My dear, vou forget that 
we went t the Lyceum not meore than x 
oreight weeks ago; and then there wos that 
little trip tothe Crystal Palace last—June 
Vas it? and pleasure-kKeeping, vou huow, 
tuiv dear Ada, does ost se) dreawifu iv o°? ene 
Cl AbtteS pron teeatnitea ttteriy fricthtened and 
my hiast wt thie tere styruestion of such ex- 
travagance as T ace isting at. 

“Yes, Lreply, with «laugh: we dined 
yesterday, and vet, strange te sav, | was net 


aver ter «fin iF’ 4 ayeaiti Gewiay 4 It Is 
pomitively astonishing the capacity some | 
poopie tuave for teore, When tore theans 
anVtling pleasant! Do teiwewe Deould go 
and dette whole round of ail the sights in 
Londen, and then begin again and deo thea 
allover afresh with wundisuuished Vigor 


and delight! i suppose there are a few 
rich and favered tnortais inthe world who 
ean allord Gig tothe theatre tires or four 
Lines a week if they faney it; and | realiy 
think, tuanuea,”’ | add, diseontentedly, 
“that we toiyit contrive as tpany Visits in 


the course of a whole ve ar {°° 

“But, my dear, pray remember——"’ 
Depmrssisia teegeinns, tty tuer Cisse little way. 

eof t tee salaried, dear, 1 hasten to 
add, seeing wiih what «4 frightened look she 
39 Feyearisitiys . ve rm it Ss a tn 
rycorps. ef PT ktow «as well as vou do that 
we can tafford it; ang perbaps if f shut ins 
eyes and the tn ve verv hard, ] can 
fancy ity there, sweeping the yreat, 
Biitheritige tirrsermlacve Wikls tay pura yiass, 
and feastincinveveson the lowely faces 
and ravisiiing t etm ire thie xes atl Stalls; 
on the ypreat curtain, shutting one out from 
those tmivsterious regions bebind the ftoot- 


hight», arid sewer fey rise on 
Hauilet or Nillson's Marguerit 
**Sere Wiel a | “ssitiy i ists liawea pow- 
erful imayination, mamina’l” [eontinue, a 
little dermively Lacs afrand: “and taxing 
mine te ite utumest, Dean aust fanev that 
] bear the orchestra striking upthe first tew 
bars of the overture, the tlutter of Lams, and 
the sem bums of talk aml laughter as the 
audience drop inte their places: trut perhaps 
Moisighit teas well te think me more about 
it. We are dreadfully rrr, a id such de- 


tit for us, 
i,pray let ustry to be thank- 


“My dear ch ; 
ful that we are not worse off than we really 


sv, Irving's 
‘ 


rite . 
aigttis a! 


— 


+ ] 
bwe kiss; I fett as ifiny beart must break, | 


and thatthe pain of the parting was more 
than my strength of endurance could sup 
, por ? 

When Robert was first appointed io that 
responsible position in the branch house out 
at Canton, by the head of the great ovtm- 
mercial firms to which he belonged, he 
pleaded very hard \ take ine with himn;but 
on this point inamma, usually one of the 
mont yielding and persuadable of women, 
was inflexible. 

From the very first she refused to hear 
of it. It was impomsible—quite out of the 
question —she declared, 

Hobert would not be gone more than two 
or three years at the outside, and that would 
won slip away, and there would be plenty 
of time to think about twarrying when we 
were both a litthe older, mf the strengt 
| of our love had been tested by time and 
| absence; and the end of all was that Robert 
| was obliged ww yield, though very reluct- 
| antly. 
| “If vou always remain as much opposed 
| to the notion of parting with Adaas you are 
now ty dear Mre, Upton, what a little I 

shall have to fear trom rivals during my 
latsenee,”” Kobert remarked a little sadiv 
oue day not long before his departure for 
China, “and yet we hear so muel about 
matehmakhing mammas!’ he aided, with 
rather a sorrowful little stutle. 

“An, thats the woman whose daughters 
yo abeyying,” IT replied, audaciously. 
“Mauna koows very well, that as soon as 
your back is turned there will be any nusiu- 
berofbigh and mighty personages props 
ing forthe honer of my band. Sut don’t 
be alarined, Robert,” I added, seeing the 
necessity of tusparting a more cheerful lone 
to the conversation, *Tineanto be true ts 
you, even though a duke himself (and it 
must be wonderfully nice to be a duchess) 


comes a-woomng o” me." 

A Jaugh and «a kiss was the reply, Robert 
was too much accustomed trmy little vaga 
ries to be at all shocked Dy them; and a few 
days later he wason his voyage to Chinato 
jook after the interest of bis tirusin the land 
of the celestials, while inamiina and [ took 


up the quiet thread of ourdaily life at Ken- | 
' 


pidsigeteorn. 

We were very poor—disgracefully «5—IJ 
beleve nthe eves of theonly near relative 
we possessed, my stately aunt Frencees—the 
nich sister of whom tauitna always spoke 
rather nervously, a8 having made sucha 
wonderfully wealthy twarriage, and who 
iived ina big house out in one of the fasth- 
jonable Woest-end 
were ncover invited, and who with her two 
daughters, Maud and Claudia, visited in 
what inatmma and TI, from our lowly prootut 
of observation, were disposed to regard as 


the very creme-de-la-creme of fashionable | 


BOrleLY. 
Beyond afew formal visits when poor 
| papa lay dyiag of decline some ten years 
ago, | never remember aunt Frances com- 
ing tosce us Im our oumble little home, 


which, sinall though it was, was sufficient | 


| for us, and to the comfortaple homeliness of 
which we had contrived to impart a quiet 
airoft taste and elegance, of which many a 


Slatelier estiblishinent tiught have been | 


proud. 

As arutle, neither tarthina 
much given to the distials; but somehow, as 
I stand at the little parlor window of No, 


W, Alberta Terrace tis afternoon, staring 


out on the distual little Kennington Street, 
while iny lines seem fairly t» ache tor 


want of exercise, I feel as if 1 have come to | 


the very end of all uiy resources for aususe- 
iment, and that existence is a very cheerless 
allair indeed, 

The two great events of iny life are over 
and doue with for the time. The last China 
nail has brought ime one of Robert's long, 
delightful letters, and inv answer must be 
fairly out of sight of the shores of England 
by this tine, laden with all the fond wes 
migee and foolish little scraps of gossiping 
home-news 7] can think of, and every word 
of which, foolish as I know it to te . will le 
so read, and treasured, and rewusetibered by 
the dear eves for whieh they are intended. 
I bave exhausted our while 
zines, and | bave arrived atthe end of the 
last voluine trom the litth Kennington 
lending-library, with the miserable eounvie- 
tion that the next I shall obtain from that 
renowned repositury of literature will be a 
shade more dreary than the one I have fin- 
ished 'f possible, and as to visiturs—alas! 

| our chance of that is s:nall indeed? Beyond 
an cceasional invitation to tea, orto a very 
stuall and modest evecing-party, our means 
are tow litnited to allow of our entertaining 
company; and a8 mamma is quite tow 
proud to accept of bospitalities she cannot 


return, our circle of acquaintances is not 


large. 


“Does it still rain, dear?” inquires mau- | 
tna, looking placidly up from the intricate 


piece of needlework over which she bad 
been straining ber eves for the last tw 
hours, and that wives ine the fidgets merely 
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oe 


| 

| 

| Came and asked her his spouse to be—be—* 
| 

| 

i 

' 


nor I are! 


Stuck of tnaga- | 











- —— —_——— ——— —$—_—$ 


“Happy girl! May you always remain in 
the sane binefal state of ignorance,’ mam- 
ina replies, as, rising from her seat, she 
‘onnes tothe window and slips Ler arm 
labuime. “Ab, Ada, dear! how many 
| times have I felt realy cry my eyes out 
| —but J always hnew too well wat about,” 
| she adda, with asigh, “But cheer up, dear. 
The glass is rising rapidiy, and 1 believe 


we shall get a fine day, t»morrow; and if 


eo, wewill go vut and have one of our 
| long, delightiul afternoons in the Park or 
picture-galiery, whichever you preter. I 
believe the change would do us by Ab some 
good.”” ; 
Mauuna’s prophecy is fulfilled ! Morning 
davwne—such a delightful contrast to the 





glouny weather that has preeeded it; and | 


life iooks quite filty per cent. the brighter 
tome as Trun merrily up stairs to don my 
walkingthings fur our littie trip tw the 
Westend. 
“Put on your very best bonnet, inamima!” 
| J exelaim, popping a smiling face through 
the door of the little bedrvom in which she 
is dressing. “Weare going into aristocratic 
qoaarters, you know; and we may meet the 
duke, and 1 would net have vou disgrace 
me with that anment abomination of whieb 
you are 80 fond for worlds!" 

Mamina sipiles indulgently; but she is 
too much aceustomned Wl the mention of that 
imaginary nobleman, whom 1 am in the 
habit of assuring ber and Robert is some 
day come and lay bis heart and coronet at 
my feet, alterthe manner of the alluring 
beings who are alwaysturoing up in novels 
t» tempt poor engaged 
frou their allegiance to absent lovers, to 
be very much exercised in mind by the 
prospect. 

“J can’t marry him, but for all that it 
isn’t worth while to give him a bad impres- 
sion of imy family,”’ I remark. ‘It is 
painful to be obliged to burt his feelings, 
but lean't desert Robert you know, tmasm- 
ma! Noteven tor acoronet!”’ 

“I doubt if you will ever be much temypt- 
ed, wy love,” isthe sipiling reply. ‘*Coro- 
nets are scarcely #0 plentiful as to be lying 
about at the leet of all the young women 
whose lovers are absent. Depend upon it, 
Robert is not much afraid!’ 

“Ob! I don't know about that,”’ I reply. 
“He used to be, for he once reminded ime 


| of the dreadiul iate of the ‘Fair Imogene,’ 


he young woman whose lover ‘went to 
fight for warr or’s laurels,’ you know; and 
to whom, wheu he bad not been gone but a 


| year aud «a day— 
squars, to which we | 


** *A baron all covered with silver and gold, 


I sing. 
“Do you remember.the ghastly fate that 
And 


overtook Miss Iinogene, mamuna? 


| do you suppose that Robert's ghost would 


‘come back, and act in such an = appal- 
ling mannertome, if lever gave way to 
perjury 7" 

“You ridiculous child 1’ laughs mamma. 
“T wonder if youare going to stand there 
chattering nonsense all day, instead of get- 
ting ready for your walk? If anyone gets 
| tired of the bargain, I should say it would 
be Robert. Don't be surprised to hear that 
he bad deserted you for some lovely yellow- 
skinned Chinese lady, with wonderfully 
little feet and a loug pigtail !’’ 

“Dear Robert! How easy it is to talk 
nonsense!" | think, as I stand siniling at 
lany own reflection in the glass as I hurry 
on iny stylish hat and walking-jacket; **but 
if anything like that were w happen, I be- 
| heve I should break my Leart outright;’’ 
and the next minute, witha sense of real 
enjoyment, we are in the street that looks 
so brightand bustling under the clear sky 
| and welcome sunshine. 
| “What a wonderful influencethe weatber 
| has upon one’s spirits!" I think, as I take 
liny seat in the "bus that carries us to Ox- 
ford Street, where inainina bas a little busi- 
ness to transact; and from tnere we make 
our way into tue Park, which, so far as the 
fashionable world is concerued, is a mere 
desertat present. 

‘There are atew carriages in the drive, 
and still fewer riders inthe Row; but the grass 
is green, andthe sight of the trees, even 
though the falling leaves tov plainly reveal 
the fact that winter is creeping upon us, 
is sulliciently refreshing to eyes that have 
spent the long, hot suamnuerin towa with- 
| out so much asa week of country or sea- 
, side. 

“I believe I inust be a thorough-paced 
| little cockney, inamima,’’ I remark, with a 
long, deep breath of deiizht,**tor I positively 
| love the Park; and bow | wish we could live 
| close to it!’ 
| “West-end houses are invariably dear 
| and dingy,”’ says practical mamma. 
| “Which would sult neither our pockets 
nor our tastes,’ I laugh; ‘but all the same, 
it would be wonderiully pleasant. One 
| never knows with what distinguished tor- 
tals one might have the bonor of rubbing 


young women | 
| remarks— 


a wo 


to the railings, is bending down in her sa1- 
die to offer us a dainty little band in one of 
the most exquisitely-fitting riding-gloves 
possible to conceice. 

7 * * . _ - 


It is Clandia Houghton, my aunt’s young- 
est daughter, who, with her pretty face in 4 

flow from exercise, and her fair bair 

notted up in the most approved style un- 
der her tall riding-hat appears to ivy ad- 
miring eyes as the very beau tdeal ; of 
fashionable elegance as she site suiling 
nonchalantly down at us froin the back of 
ber horse. 

“Are you surprined tosee me in London, 
aunt Mabel?” sheasks. “We are in town, 

ou know, on account of Maude’s appreact- 
te marriage; or didn’t you bear of it? 
Mamina came up to see about the trous- 
seau—and euch a juss as we are all in! 
Positively 1 begin to think getting married 
must be quite a serious business 1" Claudia 
laughs; “nut Manude’s future husband 1s 
very rich. Theretore the wedding is to be 
quite a grand aftair—-eight bridesmaids and 
the ceremony performed by a bishop! 
W hat the dresses are t» be like is as yet un- 
decided, 1 believe; but both mamma and 
Maude are worries about Ww such an extent 
by milliners, jewelers, and all sorts of tire- 
some people, that I bave alinost made up 
inv inind that when my time comes I'll 
run away and get marrid in iny habit! Save 
a deal of bother, don’t you think so 7?’ she 
laughs, in ber airitied way. 

We offer our congratulations and good 
wishes for Maude’s bappiness, and mnamina 


“There is one thing that you have not vet 
told us, my dear. What is the name of the 
happy tan ?’’ 

“Oh! itis Mr. Langton. He is qnite old, 
and neither handsome nor agreeable; but 


| then you know onecan’t have everything!" 


isthe careless reply. “He is very rich, as 
perhaps you know—belongs tw a yun 
family, owns coal-tnines and things,and has 
a grand old place in Cornwall. Maude 
will be quite a great county lady, I be- 


| lieve; #0 she is not so much to be pitied, is 





| died in childhood years ago. 


| ever married. 


she?’ 

Mainma looks as if she did not feel quite 
80 «certain of that, and, evidently with 
the object of changing the subject, in- 
quires— 

*Do you know, dear, whether your main- 
ina has received any tidings frou: Australia 
lately ?”’ 

“Yes, quite lately and not of the inost 
gratifying nature either,” the fair eques- 
trian replies. “You, know, aunt what 
a strong impression we were all under that 
uncle Philip had made an immense fortune 
out there? So firmly indeed did mamina 
believe this, that she olten regretted that he 
It would have been so con- 
venient, she thought, for Maude and I to 
have hada rich uncle without children of 
hisown; buthe did marry, and had one 
daughter, I believe, as weil asason, who 
As to the 
money,’ she adds, with an airy little wave 
of ber tiny riding-whip, “it inust have been 
alla mistake about that I suppose, or else 
he has lost it, for he writes to say that his 
daughter is dead, and that he is coming 
bome a poor, lonely old tan!” 

“Coming home!’ mania repeats, her 
whole frame trembling with emotion, “Ou! 
Claudia, are you qu.te sure, dear? Poor 
Philip! How many tines have 1 longed to 
see him—and can it be that my wish is 
about to be gratifiel? He is my only 
brother you know, lear, and it is so many, 
many years since I saw him!" she says, 
simply. 

“Well, aunt Mabel, lean only say that 
you feel very differently about it from 
matiuna,”’ is the laughing reply. “She is 
by no tneans anxious for a sightof this long 
abeent brother. On the contrary, she was 
very much annoyed by his proposal w 
come to us on his arrival in England! It 
would be anything but convenient to bave 
a poor relation quartered upon us just as 
Maude is about to distinguish herself and 
family by sucha brilliant marriage! And 
his letter siys distinctly that be is coming 
home a broken-hearted old nan, who bas 
experienced great losses, in the hope of 
finding a friendly fireside by wiich to end 
his days! Of course, with a couple of 
daughters to establish in life, mamininma bas 
something else to do besides comforting 
broken-heanted old imen. Therefore she 
has written back to postpone his visit inde 
finitely; so if you have any particular desire 
for his coming, 1 daresay you will bave lit 
tle difficulty in obtaining it! <A letter ad- 
dressed ts him atthe Langhanu Hotel will 
find him, I believe. But l must wish you 
good alternoon, aunt Mabel,’’she concludes, 
gathering up her bridle with a glance at 
her groom, who is waiting at the regulation 
distance behind; and with a wave of the 
daintily-gleved hand, Claudia is dashing 
down the Row at a pace that brings the color 
to her bright blonde face, and the light to 


are, isthe gentle reply. “We might so | to contemplate. | shoulders out in this part of the world! her sparkling blue eyes. 
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“Heaven bless you, my dear! You are 
awaga quot and thoughtfal, andI knew 





own business, Madame Iimpudence!” uncie 
Phil replies. 
That is the title be generally bestows up- 











you would feel in a moment what we ought 


iw do,” isthe reply. “Phil was a good bro- 
ther to meintheold days before be left 
England, and I cannot bear the thought ot 
his returning to his native land, after all 
these years of absence, to find no door open 
t» receive him—poor and in trouble too! 
fle as not written to me for years; bat I 
think it was greatly inyown fault. When 
your poor papa died, and I found myself in 
such reduced circumstances, I felt a natural 
delicacy about conmunicating wita my 
friends. I did not wish anyone to think 1 
was intruding on their eharity, vou know; 
and your uncle, misconstruing ~~ motive 
for not writing so freely as of old, perhaps 
tuok offence and desertec tne altogether.” 

The task of writing % uncle Phil devolves 
Upon Ine; and as soon as tea is over, and the 
lamps lighted in the litth Kennington 
parior, 1 sit down to iny deskand write to 
pit. 

Whether he has alrealy arrived in Erg- 
land we do not know; buf the letter ad- 
dressed “Philip Ludlow, Esq., Langham 
Hotel,” is wri t-n and dispatched ; and po+t 
alter post we wait, in hourly expectation of 
a reply. 

I bear the familiar sound of the post- 
mnan’s knock ; and the next moment tmazt- 
ma and J are quivering, like a pair of flut- 
tered pigeons, over a large, square enve- 
lope, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 


“DEAR MABEL, 
“And so it is still the same warm- 
hearted little Mabel of old—so ready to offer 
a home tothe brother who.n she has not 
seen for so many long years! My dear, I 
accept your offer and that of my niece with 
gratitude! J was atraid, as we bad heard 
nothing from each other so long, that you 
must have forgotten me, and very glad in- 
deed Lam to find myself mistaken. Ex- 
pect ine Some tine to-morrow ; and many 
thinks, iny dear, for your kindness to a 
lonely, homeless old man. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“PHILIP LUDLow.” 


‘To-morrow !"' I gasp, with a glance at 
the date, “that means to-day ! (Giood graci- 
ous! Mamuna, I must go after that cretonna 
directly ; I've set iny Leart on the poor old 
chair’s creating as favorable a first impres- 
sion as possible; and what will uncle Phil 
think of it if he sees itin such a guise as 
that ?”” 

And ten ininutes later amin the little 
linen-draper’s shop at the corner, gravely 
considering the relative merits of a couple 
of gaily-tinted fabrics, which the obliging 
young man behind the counter flourishes 
under my eyes, with the remark that ‘‘one 
is five-three-larthings, and the other six- 
three.”’ 

Influenced by motives of economy as 
much as anything, I decide upon the five- 
three, and hurry back to No. 30 as quickly 
as possible,to find a cab in front of the open 
street-door, anda fine, tall, hale-looking 
man, With a pair of broad shoulders and a 
inagnificent dark beard, in the front par- 
lor, inthe very act of kissing my «imamm- 
Ma, 

Like a statue of astonishment I stop dead- 
short in the doorway,my parcel going down 
at iny feet, and ny tongue, for about the 
first time in iny life,too firmnly tied to utter 
a word. 

“And here is Ada. Whatdo you think 
of my daughter, Philip?’ ma:mosa in- 
quirs, 

“Philip! Why, nainma, you don’t mean 
to tell me that this is uncle Ph 1?’ I gasp, 
staring up in amazement at the handsome, 
Stalwart stranger, who, upright as a dart, 
and without a gray hair in bis bead,is about 
as little like the feeble, potterirg old man I 
have been picturing to myself, as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. 

“You look as if I had rather disappointed 
your expectations concerning me,my child,’ 
the stranger exclairns, as he takes iny band 
and kisses ine heartily. Never mind, Ada, 
perhaps I shall improve on acquaint- 
ance,”’ 

“Ob, it isn’t that,’ I begin, with a second 
glance at the strong, broad shoulders, and 
the erect, dark head, “only you don’t took 
as if you stood in very inuch need of easy- 
chairs and walking-sticks, and ail that sort 
of thing you know, uncle Piil ; and mat- 
tna and I have been making such immense 
pregeeenete for your reception in that line!” 

augh,. 

“No, thank Heaven, not yet,’’ be siniles. 
**But for all that I shall know bow to apper- 
ciate any little kindness you can afford to 
Show me, my dear!’ 

The days that follow are the happiest we 
have Known since Robert’s departure for 
China; and in some strange, alisost impre- 
ceptible way, our financial affairs seem to 
have improved to an almost incredible 
extent since the coming of uncle Phil. We, 
who had thought to share our little with 
one who bad perhaps even less than our- 
selves, had suinehow found that little so 
inuch increased by what our guest called 
his “humble contributions to the common 
stock,” that we were even better off than 
\Mfore he came. 

“I tell you what it is, uncle Phil,’ I re- 


on ine now; but for all that we are wonder- 
ful friends, 

i ain already intensely proud and fond of 
my tall, good-looking uncle, and never 
weary of all he tells us avout his old home 
at the antipodes--of the beloved danghter 
of whom he never spoke very tully but 
onee, and then in the twiligtt, as we all 
sat talking together around the fire be- 
forethe bright lamps were lighted one 
evening. 

His voice was husky, and 1 fancied there 
were tears in his eves as he told us of her 
sudden death in the first bright flush of her 
girlish 'oveliness, and of the quiet Austra- 
lian grave in which he had laid her by the 
side of the mother aud brother who died so 
many years azo, 

Of his money losses he says nothing, nor 
does he enter intoany details concerning 
his present circuimstances. 

In this way November wears away, and 
Christinas is close apon us, when one day 
the parcel delivery cart deposits a box at 
No. 30,the contents of which almost take my 
breath away when it is opened. 

A diatinond locket and a sealskin jacket 
for ine; with a silk dress and a set of sables 
—real sables—for tnamuina ! 

Speechless with amazement, I drop into 
the nearest chair, and stare at our mysteri- 
ously-acquired treasures. 

“Who can have sent them?” exclaims the 
madre, pale from astonishinent as she passes 
her hand with a caressing touch over the soft 
warm fur. “If I did not know, iny «ear 
Philip, that you nad lost all your money, I 
should be inclined to set you down as the 
culprit ; but these things must have cost a 
sinall fortune altogether,’ she adds, with a 
glance at the locket. 

“TLat’s right, ny dear, pray acquit me of 
such extravagance as squandering my 


monds!"’ uncle Phil replies,glancing quiet- 
ly up fromm his paper. 

“It must be aunt Frances,” I interpose : 

“but what can have possessed her? She 
never didsuch athing in ail her life be- 
fore {”” 
“No, ny dear, disinterested generosity is 
hardly your aunt Frances’ distinguishing 
characteristic, I believe!" is the rather dry 
reply that emanates from bebind the 
Times. 

Early in the new year something occu.s 
that occupies a great deal more of uncle 
Phil's time than eitber mamina or [ at ail 
approve, 

An old friend of my uncle's, who is short- 
ly to arrive in England from Australia, bas 


arrival ; and the business connected with | 
this takes him so inuch from home that we | 
iniss him sadly. 

One day, a few weeks later, uncle Phil 
throws us into a little flutter of excitement 
by the proposal that mamma and I should 
go and inspect this new house, which is 
quite ready now for the reception cf the 
owner. 

He is very anxious, he tells us, for our 
opinion on his taste and judgment, and 
the following day is fixed upon for the 
visit. 

“But how are we to get there?” I inquire. 
“It is at Richmond, is it not?’’ 

“Mr. Low's carriage will fetch you at one 
my dear,” is the quiet reply. 

On the following day the carriage—such a 
carriage as is seldoin seen in Alberta Ter- 
race—lashes up with a tmagnificent sweep | 
betore the door of No. 30; and uncle Phil, 
evidently quite unimpressed by the sight of 
the handeeue boys and soleinn-looking ser- 
varits on the box, assists us into it with as 
much indifference as if it were a cominon 
street-cab. 

It is ratherasilent drive. Maina sits 
looking with thoughttul, almost sorrow- 
ful, eyes through the window, thinking, I 
fancy of the vid days when carriage-riding 
was an everyday occurance with her ; and 
for once in a way uncle Phil seems to bave 
very little to say for himself. 

Mr. Low’s well-appointed equipage has 
prepared me for a good deal inthe way of 
wealth and elegance ; but forall that the | 
sight of the handsome Richmond house, | 
when at last we reach it, holds tne almost 
speechless froin surprise, 
A grave-looking butier, who, from the 
respectability of Lis appearance, might have 
been a bishop, receives usin the hall with 
as much deference as if we had been the | 
veritable owners of this noble establish- | 
wnent ; and uncle Phil,who, it seems to me, | 
is wonderfully at home in his friend's house 
leads us into the drawing-room, the refined 
and artistic elegance of which brings aecry 
of delight to my lips. 

“What do youthink of it, Ada?’’ he asks, 
as I pause inthe middle of the room, look- 
ing gravely about me. “Is it likely take 
agirl’s fancy? Will she like it,do you 
think ?”’ 

“She must be a very difficult young lady 
to please if she does not. If it were mine, 
I should never want tw leave it for any- 
thing !’’ 

“Not even to marry Robert Dalesford ?’ 
he returns, in his dry little way. ‘But sup 
awereturn to the drawing-room, my 
dear! I believe the servants are about to 








nonstrate one day, with a grave look at the 
tempting pair of roast fowls that garnish 
our tttmble board, “we are al] poor people 

1 this establishinent, and if you go on at 


this rate you will be ruined, and mamina 
11s» pampered and spoiled, that we 
- > never be abie t lescend t a pia 0 
any more. Fow!ls to-day, a turkey 
Sunday, and all sorts of extravagances last 
week ! [ won ler what sowe people can be 
thinking of ?” 


“I know what I am thinking of—that you 
had better eat your dinner and mind your 


a 


carry in tea.” 
A stinall gipsv-t.ole, with a lovely set of 


| old Chelsea, stands before the fire as we en- 


ter: and takiny her seat behind the silver 
tray,(namina procee isto pour orange pekoe 
and cream into sinali china cups as om 
as if she wer ig ; 

r. instead [| {his gra i HKichinond rav 
ny-room. 

‘J don’t know what you tnay think 


’ 


Puil,’’ I remark, as I band bim a cup of tea 
“but it seems tome that we are making | 


money on such follies as furs and dia | 


ourselves tolerably well at home in other 
people's house. [ wonder what the owner 
of all this magnificence would think if he 
could but see us! By-the-way, what are 
the ladies like for whom all these beautiful 
rooins have been prepared ? Are they de- 
| serving of their good fortune, do you really 
| think 7” 

* Yes, quite deserving of it ; but you will 
shortly have an opportunity of judging for 
| yourself, Ada. You must forgive ime for 

springing such a mine of surprise upon you 
Mabel,” ancle Phil replies, witha glance 
towards namina; “but Mr. Low and his 
family will be here this evening ; and not 
only them, buta gentleman from abroad 
whose acquaintance I ain anxious to make. 
No objections !" he exclaiins, as I am about 
to speak, “I have provided for all emerg- 
encies. Upstairs in your—in the dressing- 
room, Ada—you will tind a box froma tash- 
ionavle West-end costumier, What it con- 
tains I am not precisely able to say ; but it 
ought to be something that will enable you 
and your maimima to put in a presentable 
appearance at Mr. Low's little reception 
this evening.”’ 

A presentable a; pearance indeed,I think, 
as I shake out the tandsome black satin, 
with rich old-lace collar and cuffs for mam- 
ma; and the pretty costume of heliotrope 
veiling, with silk and satin brocading, tor 
me. 

In the pretty new dress I follow mamina 
t» the drawing-room to receive my uncle's 
friends. 

A footinan throws open the door on our 
appearance, and as we enter two gentlemen 
stand talking together on the heartbrug. 
One mw my uncle, but the other—— _ . 

I cannot believe my eyes,and yet my 
heart comes into my throat with one great, 
«lad bound, asthe fignre turns and comes 
towards ine? There isa cry of surprise from 
me, anda half-whispered “Ada, my darl- 
ing !”’ fromm the new arriva!, and the next 
moment I am close-clasped in Kobert Dales 
| ford’ arina, 

Explanations are cut short at this moment 
by the servant's announceinent that dinner 
is ready ; and uncle Phil steps forward to 
offer his arin to poor bewildered little inam- 
ina,who is evidently in as much doubt asto 
whether she is really awake as [ atm. 

*But your friends, _ dear Philip—you 
will wait for them surely?" she begins, 

“They are all bere, Mabel,” is the reply. 
“Tnis roof covers all the friends I care to 
ack now ledge.”’ 

“But Mr. Low, Philip?” 

“Liud-low, Mabel,’’ he laughs, with s 
merry littletwinkle in his eyes, 














“But I don't understand! I thought I 





commissioned bim to purchase and fit upa | 
house in readiness for his reception on his | 


was to ineet Mr. Low's niece and——" 

“She is here,”” he replies, taking my 
astonished self on Lis arin, and presenting 
me with a sweeping bow to mainima, 

‘Oh! uncle Phil !"'l exclaim, beginning 
to see the fog in) which we were all en- 
veloped. ‘I believe this house is yours! 
How could you put such a fraud upon us? 
You aaid you were a poor man !"’ 

“No, my dear,’”’ he replies, “I think, if 
you remember, you will tind it was you 
who said that.”’ 

“But in that letter to Aunt Frances’’—— 
1] begin. 

“Yes, ny dear, I told her I was coming 
howe a poor, lonely old tnan, who had ex- 
perienced great losses. I did not mean 
pecuniary losses ; and if she chose to think 
80, whose fault was that? The fact of ny 
having lost iny wile and children in a for- 
eign land neverappeared to strike ber as 
any cause for compassion ; and on return- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Nature's Wonperns. — Among other 
wonders revealed ty the microscope are 
four thousand muscles in a ecaterpitiar and 
one thousand mirrors inthe eye of the 
drone. There are spiders as small as a 
grain of mand. 

Map Doos.—M. Pasteur and iis oollabor- 
ators have announced to the French 
Academy of Sciences the fact that by inoeu- 
lation they can render all dogs absolutely 
proof against the effects of rabies, in what- 
ever way or quantity the virus inav be ad- 
ministered, , 

THe Rursy.—The ruby, says an expert, 
ranks for price and beauty above all other 
stones. Then a pertect ruby ot tive carate 
is brought into the market asuim will be 
offered for it ten times the price given fora 
diamond of the saine weight; but should it 
reach the weight of ten carats it is almost 
invaluable, 

“SANSCULOTTES."’—This terin—in allu- 
sion to their poor and ragged attire—was 
applied, during the earlier stages of the 
great French Revolution, by the Court 
party to those poor folks ot Paris who were 
foremost in urging the demand for reform, 
The epithet given in scorn was accepted 
with pleasure by the people, and it soon 
caine in their eyes to indicate a dress as if 
to show they gloried in the title. However, 
after the lapse of « very few years,the name 
fell into disuse, as it had been connected 
with so many scenes of bloodshed and re- 
volting cruelty. 

Nite WaTER.—The well-water of Egypt 
in occasionally quite bitter and pede i me 
brackish; numerous villagers consequently 
obtain a livelihood by supplying water 
fromthe Nile. This is naturally turbid, 
and is therefore claritied, tn native fashion, 
by a paste made of alinonds, or by fiteation 
through pots of white earthenware baked in 
thesun. Thustreated however, the Nile 
water is considered #0 delicious by the 
Turkes that they frequently eat salt to in- 
tensify their thirst; and they have 4 say- 
ing that, if Mahomet had drunk of it, he 
would have prayed for length of days to 
enjoy it. 

No Use ror ‘'Em.—The following 
anecdote is troina Jittls book entitled ‘Sus. 
sex Folk and Sussex Ways’: “A laboring 
nan, out of work and hungry, went one 
inorning to the surgery of. a neighboring 
parish doctor, sat down, and asked to have 
one of his teeth taken out. The doctor 
opened the man's mouth and looked at his 
teeth, but seeing nothing amiss said,'*Which 
is the tooth, friend?” “Oh, e’eraone you 
like, sir. I've got nothing for ‘em to do, 
80O 1] thought I might as well get rid of 
‘om.””) The doctor, appreciating the joke, 
gave the man work tor hands and teeth 
both. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The authenticated his- 
tory of a begins in) Germany. 
The earliest plainly periodical collection of 
the ‘‘newsof the day,"’ as distin zaished 
froin the isolated news-pamphilets(ot which 
there is at least one ed of all dating 
before 1610, still te be found in’ existing 
libraries), is the Frankfurter Journal, a 
ee publication started in 1615. Six 
years later caine the establishment in Laon- 
don of a like paper, under the tithe of the 
Weekly News. All ot these were the enter- 
prise of *stationors,”’ undertaken in the 
ordinary way of their trade, and hawked 
about the streets by ordinary “inercuries.”’ 
OUR LANGUAGE.—A_ Frenchinan in eon- 





ing to England, alter thirty years’ albmence, 
I found but one door open to receive ine— 
that of the widowed sister whom I had only 
too long neglected. But enough of re- 
trospects—let us go to dinner.” 

A few weeks later we receive an invitation 
from aunt Frances to the grand ball to be 
given at Haughton House, in honor of 
Maude and her husband, on their return 
from their bridal tour. 

“We want no such fair-Weather friends as 
those,” my uncle remarks, as he tears the 
cards into tragments and tosses therm into | 
the tire. “*You have done without her in 
adversity, Mabel; surely you can do with- 
out her In prosperity ?”’ 

Maunina and [ have never returned to the 
little bouse at Kennington; and as the 
acknowledged heiress of the rich Mr. Lad- 


| low, and the wife of that very prosperous 


young merchant, Robert Dalesford, 1 re- 
ceive #0 much attention in the gay world of 
wealth and fashion, that I sometitnes doubt 
whether it is possible that I can be the same 
insignificant being who pined in vain fora 
new dress or a visit to the theatre,in the old 
days before the disclosure of Uncle Phil's 
Secret. 


eS — i re - -_——= 
CrLoves.—The wuteb, when in possession | 
of the Spice Islands, endeavored to secure 


‘a monopoly of cloves, and they bribed the 


native chiefs to cut down all the clove-trees 


| in the islands, with the exception of those 
| in the island of Ainboyna, which they | 
designed to confine their cultivation. In | 


pursuance of this scheme, military detach- 
inents even now visit the islands every | 
year, and cut down the young trees, which | 
grow with astonishing rapidity. But not | 
withstanding the plans of the Dutch, cloves 
have been introduced into other parts of 
the world. 
--- —<_>  *-_ => --— 

TaLLow Trees.—In different parts of 

the globe are fuund various sorts of trees 


like ta 


that vield a thick oil or resin, that, 
pw. is used tor tnaking candies, and 
trees are pop ariv stvied ta ” - 
au betance ~ , ' ! A extract 
ikiny a it 1 tne ary r 
+ patter exudes, J rt r eos 
seeds are boiled, froin which @ while la 


is obtained. 





| yreen is nade into jellies and 


versation with an Englishman says: ‘T'imn 
going to leave iny hetel. I paid iv bill, 

esterday, and I said tothe landlord: ‘Do 
Tone anything else?"’ Hewsaid: ‘You are 
square.’ ‘What am 1?’ He said again: 
‘You are square.’ “That's strange,’ said I, 
‘T lived so long I never know | was square 
before.’ Then as I was going away, he 
shook me by the band, saying: ‘Ll bope 
you'll be round seon.’ Laid: ‘I thought 
you said I was square. Now you hope [il 
be round soon. Ile laughed, and said: 
‘When [tell you you'll be round, I wean 
you won't be long.’ IT did not know how 
inany forios he wished ino to assure; 
however, I was ylad he did not cal! me 
flat.”’ 

Dikt. -The majority of housesin Abys 
Sinisa bave a second story or at least an attic, 
terisinating in athatehed roof, The walls 
are invariably of toud. Within live the 
occupants, with their cattle, fow!ls,dogs, cats 
and a Noah's ark of insects, which the 
natives foster with the wreatest care by not 
touching soapand by using very little wa 
ter. There is plenty of water, however, 
and the sO4p yrows on trees, but an Kthi-~ 
pian will tell you without a blush that he is 
necessarily washed at Lirth, washes himself 
on his tnarriage morn, and hopes to be 
washed after death. When be feels tard 
and uncomfortable he will anomt binmell 
with metton fat till his head and beoly 
glisten in the sun. 

THe Manoo.—The wango ranks in gen- 
é@ral estitnation as one of the finest of the 
tropical fruits. It resembles the banana, 
but ia somewhat shorter and thicker, It 
hasathin skin, and on removing this, the 
interior is described to consist of “a pulp 
which melts in the tnouth with a cooling 
sweet ome, and a delicious aromatic and 
subacidulous taste.”’ ‘The tnangoes of Asia 


lare said to exeel those of America. The 


ripe fruit is exceedingly perishabie, anid 
Drought to thir country; the 
pre Ber ves, 


Cannot be 


The wood of the inanyo,ainony the blind os 
« cousecrated to the service of the dead and 
s used alinost exclusively for coffius or 
: . se 2” 1 w _ - 
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sleeper, however light her sleep, she be- 
caine aware of aslow stealthy step in the 
passage ovlside her room, 

For a few moments hor heart seemed to 
stand still, for, having seen that all tue 
doors downstairs were locked and bolted, 
her first feeling was that this could not be a 
inortal step. 

But, when it lingered within hearing,she 
rose and weutto the door, knowing now that 
she had no real belief in its being @ super. 
natural sound. She felt it was nota tman’s 
tread ; so, if a wou were there, surely 
it would be no worse to see ber than lo bear 
this creeping step with the wall between 
thems. 

Searcely taking even the faintest sound, 
she crossed the roou and opened the door, 
letting the light out iuto the passage. But 
it toughed no figure, and so she stepped 
sultly beyond itsreach, and came tace two 
face with Brunhilda Chick standing rigidly 
against the wa:l. 

“La doing no harm,’’ she asserted ay- 
gressively. ‘It isu't likely we shall leave 
our plate to anybody's tender mercies,” 

“How did you get in?” inquired Joy, in 
alnazement 

“IT didn't getin,’’ was the blunt retort. 
“IT never wentout, It wasn’t likely we'd 
leave our silver with you !”’ 

“No,” said Joy, pondering as she con- 
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CHAPTER XNNIN 
HE let Joy Ie 


INTINUED.) 


‘ adherto the sofa, and lay 
S her back upon a pillow brought frou 
\ the bed. Then she }e alously sw atched 
Jey draw a chair for herself beside it, and 
sit where Ler face—far the paler and more 
suffering of the two was a little in 
Bliadow, 

For Joy had a foreshadowing of how diffi. 
cult this proffered Usk would be to ber, in 
her weariness and real alarin; and at that } 
moment she would lave piven everything 
élse the room contained tor a piano. 

Noue of ber own familiar songs rose un- 


bidden to ber lips. On this strange 4ad 
Hight, alone with the girl who Jooked so | 


near the end of hertroubled raceonly com, 
forting and sacred words seemed to come 
temtuirally frees hier beart. 

She sang first ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
then Phi Piljrisuos of the Night 3" and, 
seeing how quiet her listener lay, she went 
through livin alter livinn, justas she re. 
inenmmbered Chem, untiringiv, for all the 
Weartnessof that long wretehed day, fer, 
When she paused, the poor girl beside her 
Erewoill at case. 

Hut at last she felt that she could reeol- 
lect ne olher entire hyn > and she paused 
Stuilinyas she detected bow weak her voice 
Was sounding, but with no self-pity—she 
had neo room: for it, in ber engrossing Sy in 


! puitliv. 
"Yes? said Jessie, eagerly interrogative. 
“Yous? Yeu?’ | 
j | 
Without pausing tosearch her memory, 
Joy sany the first verse which came into 
her tainud | 
“Clirist leads usthe ? farker rooms 
| Tha i Ae r eli teed : 
| Hie thea te temi’s Ringedoun comes 
Mu ertyt i r.* | 
' 
| 


She stopped,tor noe more could she reeallt: 
and, When she did so, Jessie, sleepless still, 
yrew restless, 

Jovy seemed to see that 


it Siunified little 


thatshe should sing only the fraziuents 
Which coeurred to ter, for she eould soothe 
lev threw: as we is by entire hivinus, and it 
would bea rest for her own voree. 

Asshe thus sany--though ste did not 
know ther Volee prew stronper, richer, 
happier, The task grew sweet to her, the 


- 


ris were suelh tr pipean Mastalp, 


| Winnd ow 
ireaded the 


and tired asahe wasjeven herself 
silence, 


**Love divine, all love excelling.*’ 


“No, not that ' cried Jessie breathlessly, 
Traisiuygher locked tigers lbigh above her as 
; she lay. ‘] said it to ber once, aud she 
Oh, no, not that, not that ! 

“No,” salu Joy wentlv taking the clasped 
hands in her own ; and then her voice rose 
fresh and clear- 








**saviour, breathe f wivene er us— 
All tr Weabtiess Tt i thtivw ; 
Th dicdst ‘ before us, 
i | t t tL wie ! 
I © antdldrearyv, fa (and weary, 
i x the i t Pheu didst go.*' 
“Yeu! said Jessie eagerly. 
And so the yirl sang on and on, whilethe | 
Might lei) ahd deepened rownd the solitary 
house and at last Jessie slept, he 
Joy sat beside tier, moti ossin her in- | 
Letise desire t th >srl i, and wrate- 
r = t emoluals house ; 
ss ‘ mal CV es, 
is our Chiat Vv urn biggtat win 
7 
fiwwure of sti s sd ey 
beer) hook to re, 
As she satin this thoughtful silence, stil! 
' careful bersell, but with tie fear of ANY 
>” und ve Voud tuvse Wails Yisturbing Lue 
" 





templated the hard grim features. “TD might 


bave guessed thatthe silver would be a 
great consideration when ty safety was 
not Then you have been here all the 


evening?” 

“Yos,’’ said the woman, with harsh brev- 
itv ; and, if Joy's thoughts had been less 
with the sleeping girl whowir she Jeared to 
disturb, she might bave detected the fact 
that Miss Chick was unwoutedly ill at ease, 
“Is that a crime ?’'’ she asked severely, for 
the one thing she dreaded was the carrying 
out of Miss Glenorris’s threat to suimmon 
Mr. Johnson. 

It was the only threat which bad power 
to intimidate any of the Chicks, and it> was 
pow keeping Christiana and Hellebone cau- 
tiously ensconced in the old cobourg in the 


coach -lhouse, while Brunhilaa acted police. 
man ou bebalf of their property. 
But at that moment Braunbilda had no 


need to fear, for Miss Gilenorris, though so 
indignant with them for their disregard of 
her authority, was in reality relieved to feel 
that the woman was with herin the great 
lonely house, 

“Ol course your sister and brother have 
gone away ?”’ 


“Oh, of course! retorted Miss Chick 
grimly. “Why shouldn't they? They 
took « farm when they left here this) cven- 

| Ing, and stocked itand settled down upon 
it. Why, they must be tired of the place by 
now, and ready to move again 


“T think not,’ observed Joy, with proud 
quietness. You are none of you fond of 
moving.’’ 

And then, with a glimnpseof the coldest 


disdain, she said, as she turned away, “You 


Inay stay and watch your property to- 
ight.” 

Yet it was areal relief to her to feel that 
another hutan being was within the 


| gloomy isolated house that might. 


Jessic was sti!l sleeping when Joy re-en- 
tered her room and noiselessly closed the 
door, So she sat down again in silenee be- 
side the couch,and watched while the night 
crept on, no sleep visiting her own. tired 
eyes, though the long day had been so try- 
ing waone for her, 

And Jessie was still sleeping when,in the 
early morning, @ Small private omnibus, 
dark and severe looking, was driven up to 
the gate of Ravenstor, discharged there a 
swern-looking ypray-haired yentleman, then 
passed on and discharged, a little farther, a 
tall, strong, pleasant-looking yvouny fellow, 
who appeared to be there solely to contem- 
plate the view, but who by very slow de- 
grees found himself attracted even within 
the vate of Ravenstor. 

‘The cider nan walked in a quite-at-hoimne 
sort of way up to the house-door, and, 
though his knock upon i. was a very sup- 
pressed kind of invocation, it brought Miss 
Chick tro: the kitchen, in obvious appre- 
hension, 

“Well 2?” she queried, in 
ished stvle, When she and 
stolidly taken observation 
during soine moments, 

“Well?” repeated the visitor rather com- 
posedly. 

“What d'you want?” 

“Who owns this house ?” 

“You, 1 should think,’’ snapped Miss 
Chick; “else why should vou come to it st 
these hours ?”’ 

“Is it Ravenstor ?” 

“Ton” 

“Has any one arrived here alone during 
the last four-and-twenty hours ?”’ 

“T should think so,” retorted Brunhilda, 
delighted to have this vent for her sense of 
injury ; “and it’s a wretched law that can't 
protect householders, A poor tnad = creat- 
ure came bere just as if the house was her 


unembell- 
had 
other 


her 
the visitor 
of each 


| own.’ 


“IT thought so. Where is she ?” 

“IT don’t watch her, I've enough to do, 
Without botnering after lunatics 

“Hush! said the physician authorita- 
tively, foratthatinomenthe heard a soft 
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stepon the staircase. 


In the next id Marted forward,recog- 
vy Miss Gilenorris the instant she caine 
A ns i 1 tt ‘ ‘ stiV a i dee} 
r ~ s 
i 
A Sli | be 
li K t! bis tat ina Ww ¢ 
Ward Into lhe liall, still yazing at ber in his 


questioning amazement, 
“I heard your voice, Doctor Langworthy,”’ 


she said, giving him ber hand. “Does my 


| presamce here so very great!y astonish you? 








—-_——_— — 


This is my own house,and I have come 
down to bid you welcome.” 

“But, Miss Glenorris,”’ he stammered, “I 
never ,uessed you were here. I have come 
on a sad Guest.” 


“Yes, | understand. Sheis bere. How 
did you know ?” 

“J see now,” be said, musing. “It is 
from you she must have heard of this 
house,”’ 


“I wrote itforher on my last visit to 
Lock wood, ather very urgent request, not 
knowing——"’ : 

“IT see, Miss Glenorris; that makes it 
clear. Her escape was very cleverly—I may 
nay craftily—accomplished,she having been 
for a good while. -ever since you were there 
—wonderfully meek and submissive, 80 
that she grew to ve trusted in an unusual 
manner. I need net give you the details of 
that; but,after passing our walls, she imust 
almost at once have begun to inquire for 
‘Ravenstor, Dartinoor,’ as we found she con- 
stantly did through ber long walk. As soon 
as her absence was discovered, we started, 
and presently picked up the clue, With 
care and a few wrong ventures we followed 
itall the way. It is well thatthe insane do 
not feel physica! fatigue, as others do ; that 
is one of the compensations,’ said Doctor 
Langworthy, with an effort) to inore 
cheery than was easy to hit. 

“And must you take her back ?” 

“Decidedly, Miss Glenorris; and I wish 
--gazing with real concern into the pale 
young face—“we could bave been here 
hours ago and saved you something beyond 
the mere shock, You bave been up all 
night, have you not ?” 

“Oh, thatis rothing ! smiled Joy. “And 
I really have not been afraid. Jessie has 
been quite gentle here with me.” 

“Solar,’’ supplemented the physician. 
“Stull, if you had known her as we do 
Where 15 she ?"’ he asked, suddenly cor- 
recting Limself. 

“} will fetch her,’ Joy said. 

Sut when she turned to go, she saw that 
Jessie was creeping down the uncarpeted 
stairs, feeling all over each step when she 
had passed it, and along the walls and bal- 
usters, her eyes wide and vacant ino the 
deathly-white face—surely not the same 
girl, Joy thought, whom she had left sleep- 
ing only a few minutes before ? 

Groping with unresting hands, she come 
on, while-Joy aud Doctor Langworthy 
moved back, the girl watching with un- 
speakable compassion,tbe man with uneasy 
sSternness. 

“This,” he whispered, “1s still the un- 
quiet fruitless search which will end only 
when the life ends,”’ 

“IT left her asleep,’’ Joy whispered back, 
“and T hoped so mnuch frome that.”’ 

As Jessie went slowly round the hall, 
feeling over the walls and floor, Doctor 
Langworthy suddenly became aware that 
Mi-s Glenorris was trembling a8 she stood 
watching. 

“May I speak with you a moment ?” he 
said, giving a sign through the open door tc 
the young doctor withou. “I would much 
rather,”? he continued, when Joy had led 
him into the unused dining-room, ‘you 
were not present when we—let Miss Porch 
see that she is to comme with us. Sometimes 
she astonisheseven ourselves by her wild 
moods, and I would spare you if I can = ar- 
range it. 

“No, no, thank you !"'—hurriedly and 
decisively, as Joy spoke of breakfast. “You 
have been most kind ; but we shall be back 
at Lockwood for breakfist, and we have 
refreshtments in the carriage. Where may 
we send for what she came in—a cloak and 
bonnet, were they not?” 

“Twill fetch them,’’ Joy said. “I can go 
unseen ; and, if you will follow me, I will 
give them io youatthe head of the stair- 
case,”’ 

When Doctor Langworthy had taken 
them from her hand, be lingered to answer 
her questioning gaze. 

“Sull searching for something she will 
never, never ftind,’’ he said, offering his 
hand. 

“May I not bid her farewell ?” 

“Not if you would spare yourself, Miss 
Glenorris; indeed’’—-with a shrewd = sur- 
ise of what piea would influence her most 
—‘*not if you would spare her, Candidly I 
don't like the look of ny patient this morn. 
ing; nor dol,”he added kindly, “like vour 
looking so pale and over-tired yourself; but 
you wilt be all right alter we have departed. 
You will rest, will vou not? Now thank 
you again, and good-bye ; I hope to see you 
Very soon ? 

Searcely following his interrupted words, 
and too proud to bind him to secreev about 
ber present abiding-place, Joy simply re- 
turned his farewell. 

“Joy!” 

It was so long since the girl had heard 
her own name—never once in that grim 
house—that instantly and impulsively she 
advanced in response to the high clear call. 
There wasalightrunning step upon the 
stairs, and Jessie came up to her, panting 
as she took the faded little red book from 
ber dress, 


be 


” 


“This—take this !"’ she said, in her sad 
piercing whisper, ‘I caine to giveit you— 
only to give it you, notto harm you! You 
will not forget? You will read it? You 
will not forget ?”’ 

“Ob, no!’ said Joy, and raised the book 

tu her Lites because Lhe poor yirl’s eyes were 
eayverly and w ly jastened upon it, 

PP ‘ | Is ‘ rt « 

Indeed 1 did,’’ said Joy pitifu 
‘and 1 was so glad to have you, Jessie !” 


“Were you ?”—ina slow, Soll, questioning 
tone. “1 found it—I knew I should. Now 
lam ready. Jov’’—wistfully, as she stroked 
the hand that held the Testainent—“I] don’t 











|; to be sensible 


know who says it, or who to; but, some- 
where,some one says, ‘1 will give you rest.’ 


Isn’t that it?” 
“My dear,” said Joy, looking with unut- 


terable tenderness down into the wide be- 
wildered eyes, ‘‘yes, that is it ; and it is so 
true! The rest will come—to you and me, 


| if we are patient.” 


“Yes,” said Jessie quite tranquilly. 
“Now,” she added,turning to Doctor Lang- 
worthy—and only hisclever young subor- 
dinate could have detected any apprehen- 
sion in bis immobile tace--“I am ready to 
go back. Why do you wait? Do you want 
tu bring her too into your iy 

Ouly the Doctor himself saw the sudden 
and awful change. The eyes widened and 
yleaimed in the pallid face ; she raised both 
bands to ber head, and, with a shrill agon- 
ized cry, rushed from the house. Doctor 
Langworthy turned coolly to Joy, as if to 
reassure her. 

“This we fancied possible, and my young 
assistant outside is ly g for it. You 
must not,” he added, as Joy covered her 
eyes, “feel so acutely for that poor girl. 
For herself this is no suffering, and we 
shall soon, by the gentlest of frauds, lure 
her into the carriage tocontinue her search 
there. Probably she will be quite enjoy- 
ing herself within ten minutes, and not 
have aaother ebullition all day.” 

“Will you send me word?” entreated 
Joy, torgetting at the inoment her own de- 
sire for concealment; and the physician 
promised, 

Long after the carriage-wheels had rolled 
beyond her hearing on the moor, Joy stood 
listening, and was only aroused at last by 
the austere presence of Brunhilda Chick in- 
tervening between her eyes and the open 
doorway. 

“What’s the use of standing glumping 
there? Come and have some breakfast. 
Weall hava bothers; but it’s just as well 
over them as insensible. 
‘There’s been a man round with fish, and I 
took some. Come and have it; it’s good 
for brightening the senses. There’s old 
Doctor Jehu at Bovey—when be’s bad fish 
on Sundays he can tind bis pew in church, 
and when he hasn’t be can’t. It’s plain to 
be seen, and every body says it. Whenever 
he’s had fish he knows which w is his, 
and when he hasn’t he don’t. Now come! 
That poor creature’s better off than she was 
here. After you came down to that man, I 
weut to have a look at her, and she flew in 
my face, glaring—tierce as death; but I 
banged the door upon ber. 1’ve lit the fire 
in your room, as you won’t like your 
break fast cold.’’ 

“No,” said Joy absently, and went into 
her own sitting-room, where stood the 
hideous cup and saucer, a very Sinall brown 





/tea-pot, and the quarter of a dried had- 


dock. 

The girl shivered involuntarily, yet to- 
day she was not conscious of noticing these 
poor and distasteful preparations, She sip- 
ped her tea, and then, with an unccounta- 
ble chill, sat shivering over the big bright 
fire. 

She knew now that she .nust nap out a 
future for herself, and she inade strenuous 


efforts alter wise and consecutive thought ; 








but these efforts, persistent and desperate 
though they were,all tailed. 

Now that her biding-place was known,she 
felt she ought to be prepared with definite 
plans; but her endeavor to be so was utter- 
y futile. All through the day she strove 
to follow a line of thought which always 
evaded her, remaining In that one room 
chietly to pursue it unbindered, though 
partly, it must be confessed, in her dread of 
meeting Brunhilda Chick. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


fP\ilE long day was dragging to its close, 

when the silen@e of the house was 

broken by such a thundering summons 
upon the heavy knocker as bad net roused 
its echoes since the day of Miss Glenorris’s 
first visit there, wore thana year before. It 
tnade her start to her feet, trembling 8o vio- 
lently that she could not hold Jessie Porch's 
little ‘Testament, wherein she had been 
reading—in the quiet twilight—not the fa- 
iniliar printed sentences, but the sinall 
er handwriting that covered the fly- 
eaf. 

Clasping the back of achair for its real 
support, she stood for what seemed to her 
av hour, and was in reality just two min- 
utes; then the door was opened, a quiet 
hurrying step crossed the floor, and Miss 
Beton contronted her,aud paused,restrained 
involuntarily, as it were, by the nameless 
and pathetic diguity of such grief and soli- 
tude as this, 

‘*My little dear,’’ she faltered, in this to 
her | ais shyness, “inay I—kiss 
you ?” 

The girl’s answer was not in words, She 
move. back a moment, as Miss Beton had 
done, but only to be quite sure this was not 
adream, only to make herself gratefully 
and gladly sure of the reality of this firat 


| kind and genial face she had looked upon 


for such long weeks, 

Then she rushed forward, kissing her 
Visitor again and again, crying, sobbing, 
laughing, saying nothing, and yet saying 80 
mnuch toone who understood, laying ber 
white cheek against the warm kind hands, 


lovingly touching the smooth dark hair 
with its precious veins of silver, and then 


suddenly starting back once more, to gaze 
through her 


With much gladness shining 

I should find iny dear, 
Miss Bet said,pretending she did not find 
it difficult to swallow anything in her 
throat. “Il always kept Doctor Langworthy 


upto hs promise of letting ine know the 
very minute he heard anything of vou, and 
to keep an eye on Miss Purch with that end 


| in view. 
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“] always guessed we should find you 
through your kindness to that poor gir! ; 
but, though I thought vou might go to her 
I never guessed she would try to reach you. 
It shows how stupid we are, for all our no- 
tions of being wise, doesn't it, ny dear ? 
Poor thing ! Poor thing Sed 

“How did you know, Miss Beton ? Could 
they have returned ?” 

“Not quite. Doctor Langworthy tele- 
graphed from Moreton, and we just caught 
tl e trains beautifally.”’ 

“We !” echoed Joy, startled, 

‘*;.id I say ‘we’? I have those fitsuf ab- 
erration sometimes, my dear. Oh’'—seeing 
in the lovely eyes a wonderful light of hope 
and yet of fear too—“Il only meant Mr, 
Johnson!" 

“Ob —Mr. Johnson !’ said Joy, with very 
prompt gladness. “Is Mr. Johnson here?” 

“Not guite,”” Miss Beton said again, de- 
lighted to fancy her news had not been a 
disappointment. ‘Doctor Langworthy tele- 
| graphed to him, as well as to me—that was 
our arrangement—and we came off at once, 
Oh, 1 never could, my dear, have reached 
this borri—this unknown house but for 
bim !”’ 

“No,you could not come alone,” affirmed 
the girl, with no thought of what she her- 
self had in solitude endured. 

“Heisatan inn not far from here—a 
ghostly little place; but he did not seem 
afraid. Hewas far more afraid of intrud- 
ing on you, Miss Glenorris. He will be 
here in the norning, he said, to know vour 
counmands, and to see about some Chicks 
that may annoy you. He did so amuse me 
about them ; yet he was worried too. He 
said it was kinder for only one of us to dis- 
turb you to-night. 

‘He would have me coine, yet indeed,my 
dear, though a very clever man,I fear he 
could not have kept me back. He declares 
the discovery was made through me, and 
that I deserved to be the only oneto follow 
itup and to tell youall the news. And I 
ain to say we shall not reveal your secret 
without vour permission, but that you are 
to remember this is your own house, and 
that you need fear no Intrusion against 
your will. A sensible man, my dear, I’ve 
no doubt; but I do really think that, 
whether your own or not, this is not—as far 
as 1 can judge—a very suitable abode fi 
you.” 

“Oh, it is, Miss Beton!” declared Joy 
pleasantly, though she shivered as she 
spoke, 

‘Dear, dear !’’ cried Miss Beton, with a 
little gasp. “I forgot all about the man. 1 
inust just see that he has carried in all—I 
inean a few trifles1 brougbt. 1 must dis- 
iiss him,and te!l him to drive here to-mor- 
row, if only just to see—what we want,” 
she concluded lamely, afraid of the girl’s 
suspecting her of forming plans for a re- 
turn. 

“I will come with you,’ said Joy, un- 
willing to lose sight of this new-found com- 
panion. 

So they went downstairs together: but 
the girl stood back while Miss Beton talked 
to a male figure looming in the door- 
way. 

“And now,” said she, when this little 
natter of business was transacted, “I am 
going intothe kitchen for a minute, for 
you—I tmean we both, my dear, need 
some little nourishment. Please don’t you 
come.” 

“But mayn’t Idoit? There are no ser- 
vants there.” 

“I never expected any,” declared Miss 
Beton cheerfully. “I’ve seen Mrs. Chick, 
for she opened the door to me. It will 
only take ne one minute to show ber what 
to do, and I will follow you wherever you 
go.’’ 

She in her turn was followed to the sit- 
ting-room by Brumhilda Chick, bearing 
two bowls of good warm soup, two wine- 
glasses, and an urecorked bottle of nice 
Madeira, 

**Now,imy dear,’’ Miss Beton said, breath- 
ing freely when Miss Chick had withdrawn, 
“this will do you—us good. | just brought 
a bottle of—ot quite cheap wine, and justia 
tin or two of soup, because it is so little 
trouble ; and I fancied you might bave— 
everything except that.’ 

“Oh, everything,’’ nodded Joy, with 
laughing tearful eyes—‘“‘every luxury !” 

“T thought so, my dear,"’ with a gulp, “so 
I brought just this trifle ; it 1s very bot,but 
nourishing.” 

She had not tasted her own, but was 
watching anxiously for Joy to begin ; and, 
seeing this, Joy took aspoontul. The next 
oment the girl was wildly conversing on 
irrelevant matters, 

“Did you like Miss Chick ?”” 

“Well, vou see, ny dear, | haveonly yet 
an impression of her, as one may say.” 


of any one ?”’ asked Joy, with almost the 
old spirit in hersmile. 

“T addressed her as ‘Mrs. Chick, con- 
fessed Miss Beton, looking pensively down 
upon the cooling soup, “and wounded her 





“But isn’t that ali we, any of us,can have | 





she need no longer conceal ber own avoid- 
ance of this peculiar nourishment. 

“1 will go and inquire about it; but do 
take your wine.”’ 

“Oh, ny dear,”’ she cried, when she re- 
turned, bursting intoa real laugh, “it was 
tongue-glazing, and all my fruit; and the 
word Mrs. Chick used this time wasn't 
‘silly,’ but one much more forcible, and 
quite true too. Would any one believe a 
woinanof my age could be so deficient ? 
But I certainly did come away in a great 
hurry.” 

“And in such great kindness,” put in 
Joy, her laughing eyes shining suspicious 
ly. “And what was it not worth to have 
given us such a laugh ?”’ 

“It even brouzht a sort of spasin that 
might bave meant amusement to Mra 
Chick's flesh-colored lips,” confessed Miss 
Beton, ‘Well, the real soup will come in 
in a tew minutes. I wasso afraid of the 
inistake recurring that I established that un- 
fortunate tin on the highest shelf in a sort 
of special cupboard ; and there, my dear, I 
found—I wonder whether it will surprise 
you as it did ine !—this little card.” 

“Yes,”’ said Joy; but when she bent to 
read it, she drew her band across her fore- 
head. “My head throbs,”’ she said; “I 
have read so much to-day. Oh, I am not 
going to faint, Miss Beton !""—as a kind 
arin slid around her waist. “I never do. 
I only feel a little giddy to-night—that is 
all. It will be better when I've told you 
—something I have read." , 

“And had a littie sleep. Oh, ves, all 
right then !’’ asserted Miss Beton, with 
brisk contidence, “So I'll tell you what is 
on the card—just Mr.Grevys Lester's name 
and Good gracious !”’ 

‘“I—I was surprised. Were not you? 
It is so curious, ill you give it me—lend 
it ine, I mean ?”’ 

“My dear, it is yours, of course!’ said 
Miss Beton, puzzling over this remarkabl 
manner of taking her scrap of information. 
“Under Mr. Lester's name is another name 
and address, and, strange to say, they are 
thoge of our non-resident Rector.” 

“Mr, Ozanne ?”’ asked Joy, holding the 
cardin her hand rather oddly, her com- 
panion thought, less as if it was something 
to read than something to cherish. 

“Yes, ny dear; and shall Iteii you the 
story that grim personage below vouch- 
safed to me—with most aggravating gaps in 
it—when I questioned her as to this card ?" 

**Please—oh, please !’’ the girl eried, and 
could restrain herself no longer, but 
walked up and down the room, first hold- 
ing the card tightly between ner clinging 
fingers, and then against her throbbing 
heart, her pace quickening as Miss Beton 
repeated the bald account Brunbiida had 
given her of that robbery in the mist when 
her ery had brought to her rescue whe 
stranger who had left this card. 

“And by that,’? Miss Beton observed in 
conclusion, ‘‘we may perhaps find out 
where he is.”’ 

“By this,” said the irl, laving the card 
against her cheek. “He wrote it. He has 
held it, and it has reached ine in my loneli- 
ness. How could he helpit? Sometimes 
I think my love is strong enough to bring 
—even—hitnself.’’ 

“My dear,"’ put in the elder lady gently, 
“T hearthe soup. After that is consumed 
—if it is consumable—but certainly not 
before, we shall be able to decide with 
judgment what to do,”’ 

“May we go to this address, p'ease ?" 
asked Joy, in her wistful girlish way. “Oh, 
Miss Beton, will you come ?”" 

“Certainly, if you take that soup.” 

“We can start to-morrow—can't we— 
quite early 7?” 

‘Quite, iny dear. 





I shall be only too 


glad tosee him, but if for aminute. He 
has borne a great deal lately. I will 


ulways remember that when 1 hear the 
women rave about its being their especial 
destiny to bear burdens for others, un- 
thanked and unnoticed. I know, my dear, 
that you never for one moment believed he 
did that—deed, whatever anyone said.” 

“] believe he did it!" cried tue giri, her 
lovely eyes flashiag as if they had never 
known weariness or sadness, “If a huc- 
dred persons had told mnme that they had 


seen him do it—if be himself had told ie 
he had done it—I should not have be 
| lieved.”’ 

“No,” acquiesced Miss Beton, 4 little 





crushed by this reasoning. 

“But,” resuined Joy, talling to the floor 
beside Miss Beton’s chair and hiding her 
face. “I—I want to tell you what] read in 
this little book just before you came. No, 
not what vou know so well that it cont.ans 
but something—oh, Miss Beton, vou wiil 
never believe it !—written there by—Jessic 
Poreb. It is—a registered—oath ! Oh, we 
who know so little searcly ought to speak 
of it, for it—will sound so diferent! Her 
sisier could not live—and could—only— 
suffer while she lived. So she made Jessie 
—whose life was given to her—ah, how 
sadly we all know now !—sSwear on this 
book te—end that life for her when she bid 


EVENING POST. 


as the sister whose desth, beyond all doubt 
had alsv been ber death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
| UT surely, my dear, there is no house 
} here ?"’ 
Miss Beton and Joy Glenorris had 
reached Eximarsi early, having spent the 
previous night in London, and had been put 


down in that green watl which the girl 
knew bounded Mr, Ozani.e's curious 
property. 

“No house is anywhere in sight, my 


dear,’’ Miss Beton argued. 


fidently pushed the gate, When it still re 
fused to yield, she grew anxious, 

“Suppose no one is here?" she said, 
looking with disivay isto ber companion's 
lace. 

But that face reflected no similar dismay, 

“Se odd to have no bell!" obwerved M iss 
Beton, examining the sides of the narrow 
door, 

“When Annie and I came, we opened it 
easily,” Jov explained, “and Mr. Ozanne 
told us there was a communication trom it 
to his library, so that he knew when visi- 
tors entered , and he stood there ready to 





bear to give it up.”” 

Just then there came up to them, outside 
the high green hedge, Mr. Ozanne’s eolitary 
retainer, a man of lourscore active, healthy, 
useft.l years, 

“The master’s away,” he said, raising his 
hat froma sbock of rough gray hair, ‘and 
the house is locked.”’ 

“Can you tell us,’’ 
“where he is ?’’ 

“Not quite,”” said the oldinan, trying— 
and tailing—to run his fingers through his 
thick curly locks. “He's gone to make a 
wedding somewhere in London; but he 
gave Ine no name to the church, though I 
know its ina lane, ‘cause he was compar. 
lng that sort of lane with one o1 ours, and 
laughing over it. And it seemed to be 
pretty nigh Sunt Paul's.’ 

“Will he be back soon ?”’ 

“No, tniss ; he’s goin’ to Devonshur after. 
He'll send somebody to do dooty bere 
Sunday, if he don’t come. That's all I'l! 
know till I go to ring the bell, indeed, 
miss !’—as if depreeating an ignorance 
which had never struck hin before, 

*Would vou kindly tell me,’ asked Joy, 


asked Joy gently, 


with an eager tremor Miss HKeton did 
not understand, “whether Mr. Ozanne 
has—lately—had any gentleman to visit 
hin ?”’ 


“Not since the one that fell ill here in the 
summer.” 
“How was it?’’ shecried, in quick ex- 


citement, ‘Was it here Mr. Lester was so 
ili ?”’ 
“Yes, miss,’’ said the man placidly, 


rapid conclusion, 

“And that gentleman bas 
here since?" Joy asked, alimost 
lessly. 

“I won tsay, iss; but T ain't seen him.” 

“Thank yvou,"’ she said; and the polite 
words sounded a little sad, Miss Beton 
thougiit. 

“I think, iny) dear,”’ she observed, as 
they drove away, “1 should have recom. 
mended that man occasionally to coub out 
his iass of yray hair, had T not remeurber- 
ed once Suggesting asimilar daily operation 
to a youny tnan at home when I 
his matted Devon locks, and bis feelingly 
assuring ine Tshouldu’t advise his comb- 
ing thea every day if T had the least notion 
What troubie it was to hitn to do it even 
ence a week! Now’’—cheerlully—‘what 
do we do next ?”"’ 

“May we vo and find Mr. Ozanne, if it is 
possibie 2? Will you be so very kind as to 
come with me? Tthink we tnay succeed 
with the clue we have. Itis achurch in a 
City lane near St. Paul's, and there is—or 
bas been—a tar riage t.ere to-day,”’ 

“My dear,’ said Miss Beton, “I wouldn't 


never been 
breath- 


for #w tOotent Stiygrest that that very re- 
j Spectable elderly tian is anything save 
jtruthful, vet IT really dont believe imar- 
riayes are what he called ‘inade’ in those 
City churches, Sull, of course’’—energeti- 
caliv -**he eould have no motive in 
deceiving us, could he? Whhata curious 
nelghborhood ! All the trees lean one 


way > 80 TD suppose the sea lies over there. 
they look as feeble as yreen plumes, yet 
I suppose it must have taken years and 
years bend them so. They will look 
mere Odd still presently, for ‘the book of 
Nature’s petling short of leaves,’ ”’ 

“Yes,” sad Joy «absently, “I 
Devonshire.”’ 


prefer 





with no idea tha the girl would detect any- 
| thing fictitious in ber briskness, “Let me 
see—what was [ yoing to say? Do you 
think Mr, Johnson has left Ravenstor ? 
Hesaid heshould be detained by the Chicks 


receive us, tut onow She tmade 
another attempt while she spoke, but it 
was as futile asthe others, “Yet 1] cannot | 


“Keven Dartinoor,” asserted Miss Beton, | 


in her little room at Lockwood, as lifeless | be her own guide in such an untried and 


} 





Recalling her last experience, Joy con. | 


| subjects brought 


— 


intricate path, Yet this should not be se, 
Misa Heton fancied, after the earnest useful 
life the girl had tried to lead, Hlow could 
this prove the truth of what she had some- 
where read— 


"A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rie, 
A sick wan helped by thee shall make thee strong?’ 


“Well, wy cCear’’—with another spasms 
of cheerfuluess—‘‘aro they worth a pen- | 
ny ite i 

“Oh, nol’ aid Joy with a sinile. 
“Yours were far deeper.” 

*] was only recalling two lines of poetry 
which, Lam sorry to say, don’t hold water 


at all.”’ 1 


“How funny! ForT think my thought 


was of two lines of poetry—— 


**L alent and dreamt that life wae beauty - 
I waked and found that life was duty.’* 


“I've a suspicion,my dear,”’ asserted Miss | 
Beton, in a lively way, “that vou'll go to 
sleep again shortly and find that dreains are 
far more real than waking.’’ 

But, though Miss Beton asserted this in 
such a lively tone,she felt really anxious all 
through the drive, and talked indefatigably 
—generally of all she had heard about Sir 
Hussay Viekery's persistent efforts to find 
Jov.and the anxiety of every one to hear of | 
her—only pulling herself up whenever tho 
her to touch on Mra, 
Pardy's death, But,when they had entered 
the train for Londeon,both were grateful for | 
the silence itmpesed on them by their not | 
being alone, Joy's thoughts were —! 
but, though railway traveling, as a rule, 
encourages sustained thought, the girl's 
innate interest in others roused her even 
then, while she was so anxiously trying to 
determine what step she could take if she 
failed in this attempt to hear of Gervys 
Lester through Mr. Ozanne, 

She fell to wondering over the dreams of | 
a girl beside herin the garb of a Sister of 
Mercy. Were they longing dreams of the 
world she vad left? Or was she dreamin 
of a fair future which her devotion onl 
denial now were to make beautiful ? Was 
she dreaming of some one--any one--or 





after that? There eae into Joy's nemory 
the pine-tree in Heine's poem, dreaming, 
asitsleptin a anow on «a bleak northern | 
height, of a palm tree mourning in solitude 


could such dreatns be killed forever by 
putting on that dress? Were they all | 
pleasant, good, sweet, happy dreams | 

| 


}on the burning sand of a eastern land, 
[fO BE CONTINUED. } 
- —=_  - <> - | 
SMUGGLER'S Devicns.—“You will be 
surprised to hear of the curious assortment 


a 


while Miss Beton slowly awoke to the girl's | 


noticed | 


of dutiable articles that are intercepted in 
the Steamship mails from foreign post 
offices,’ said a prominent official of the 
custom house to a reporter, lately, 

“The post is atavorite medium with per. 
sons in Great Britian, France, Germnany,and 
other countries for shipping presenta to 
friends in the United States. The senders 
do not think of the duties to be paid when 
they forward their packayes, but under the 
custotns laws and regulations presents of 
merchantable value are classed as dutiaole, 
like goods imported in the regular way. 
Tradesinen in’ Londen, Paris, Berlin, and 
other Muropean capitals use the imnails pretly 
freely to send samples and goods of small 
bulk to Atmerican customers, 

“Ladies tind an easy, cheap, and safe way 
of putting into letters and newspapers 
articles of fashion, kniek-knacks and tne- 
inentoes from the old world. The tnaile 
are also used for intentional smugyling,but 
it iS Sometimes difficult to dastinguish be- 
tween smuggling and legitimate import 
ations. Dintionds, watches, the precious 
stones ald jewelry of all kinds are tuter- 
cepted. Not long ago a packaye directed to 
a diamond-dealer was found to contain 
several thousand dollars’ worth of uneut 
diamonds, He paid $800 duty on them, 
Hundreds of packayes containing cals eyes, 
ristoies, intaglios, emeralds, and 
sapphires sufficient to stock a good sized 
are constantly received, 

“Laces, kid gloves, silk stockings 
handkKerchiets, and other light articles are 
miecleomend in Newspapers anid panphilets, 
‘Lhey are inciosed so tliat it is hard vo detect 
them. A pair of silver sardine longs going 
to California was recently found hideen in 
a package of pamuiphlets, Tn oan Baglish 
newspaper were diseovered lacies’ milk 
stockings, ome black amd one red. Aeceord- 
ing tothe revenue law these tiiphitbe taken 
and entered tree. A trick was 
suspected and the articles were detained, 
The next steainer’s inail contuned a news 


CALLLOOS, 


jewelry store 
, silk 


4S SAn ples 


paper addressed to the sane person. Tn it 
were folded one red and oue lack silk 
Stockiny to watch the others The laay to 


whomthey were addressed lived on Murray 
Hill, She was sent tor and paid the duty.’ 

The official also told She reporter that or 
Bibies and books were used to send watches 
the leaves betuy cut out 
Out to hold the 


other jewelry 


and 
and 


’ 


Spaces hollowed Sinvrigs- 
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1? gh tows . are eee * oF - ities 
Mav tere cur souls to Pacehe + = eee ane). 
Trough never, never in a bower of Oteeere 


May we make Life more beartitel than Seep. 
Though ‘teixta twain may pest Be ptecdoes tokes 
Revoud some slight ehy preasere of the hand: 
Theug* never words of »ecetaess may be spoken, 
Vey 
Yea, you «lll endo retaed 


ou will auteretaed 


But it, when Life's bong Winter small Se ower, 
(dur @rary tnelies near each other meet, 
May we not dream of lewe bee ch the ser 
The tensclet clover of earth's “ . vast’ 
dor if in some remote and rathaet reg 
Cour seule should hie and © amet lia hans 
Far from the wondering gaze of ane - 
Wiis, ¢eewt wh smd “~sed 
Ves, Ble will beet 
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DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 





CHAPTER LXNXUL—{Costinvep. } 


JUDITH’s 
ETTER,”’ 

Canigee  Peotaes 
[, ltarry.”’ 

“sir Harry said, Sir Rebert, that perhaps 
vou would be Kine er ore Les 
pittle beat of teumitsesm Boor Eeteas 
ship isme ill. 

“Certainly ; 
hd 

“The inaid tound thes 
ing the blotter, sir, im Clee 
Range had when was here,’ 
butler. 

“(*h, woll! give it Ge me. 
Tt 

The butler left the rooen, and Sir 
stood holding ui felded= the letter 
hand. 

“Where am IT ty semd a, Jody, my dear ? 
New York—Coloredse ? Where's be likely 


rLaSss. 


Keooteert, 
~take tt Ww 


Mr 


wr 


“ifr 


?, We 


mail “103 


riagts We amy 
while ler laty 


of cours, “Well, what ms 
ietter when tnv- 
roxas thas Mr. 
* said 


lie Lae 


it && 


Pll send 


R sbert 
im «6s 


to be ? Good practous! uy dear, dont look | 


like that!" 

“Th L—aus 1, dear unmete 
dith. 

“You turned white as a gremadier’s belt, 
ny dear. Why, Judy, vou're mewer think- 


7" faltered Ju- 





: 





tye of that fellow still * 

She went te his side, pat ber armas reanid 
his neck, and bid ter Leoe upeen his sheoul- | 
der. 


“My pet {°° he sant, tenderly, as he drew 
her closer to lis terest. 


“To ean't help it, a 


“Phew! whistle t ser Retert. «Thre is 
very, Very queer, Iu iv You musn't, you 
know,.”’ 


“No, uncle, dear, I meuws* mot, but—but 
” 





| brigadier !"’ 





“Well, inv darling. wow d t yeu speak 
tothe old bear? ble wom t show his bag 
teeth!’ 

“Ohh, T kivcow threat, far, and I will 
Apeak. To hriovw ys t kK mc un- 
priatdeniv of DT eben’ 

“Think vou wu cidniv. What non- 
Bense '"’ 

“Well, uncle, dear.” « said, slowly, | 


Vers tightiv, “I bave been 


holding to tion : 
st Mr. Range here of 


thinking so much ate 





late,’ 

“Yos now it'st late,” saad the old gen- 
tleman, ruetuliy 

**] don't trienar Ke that, uncle,”’ said Ju- 
dith, coloring. ‘I cean.D ua uneasy about 
him." 

“Well, when | wis at the tine he went, 
you Said it was monsenmse ?"" 

“Did I, unete * 

“Tha. vou did, Judy And so now you 
Are Ulmeasyv alyerat r ‘ 

“Yos, uncle, I re YY am. It seems «> 
awful strange that he « never have 
written once, evem b> | Harry, or tw! 
you. 

“Well, it does seem kind of strange, 
And it doesn't. Young men are very tor- 
gretful.”’ 5 

‘I don't think Mr. Hange ever was, 
uncle."’ 

“But you soubted hin. se borribly, 
Judy.” 7 


“Tsaid what I theuscht was right, uncle, 


dear—then,”’ sasxd Judith; “but even if I 
did——"’ 

“Snub bio ?’ 

“No; don’teall & that, uncle. I say. if 1 


did retuse him, be was met the uian teslight 
both of iny uncles, who baw been se kind 
to titen.’? 

“Well, no, my dear ; 
pul itthat way, I 
was,”’ 

“And he was too much of a gentleman— 
nature's wentlecian—t bear opalice avainst 
me for refusin : 


ihow 
don't 


you one te 
think be 


really 


it 


“Well, ves, xt was,” said Sir Ko 
bert, slowly. Wiel are vou thinking, 
then? 

“What l AY , : king for weeka. 
t cie, dea i f SSUrTELV Sotese Liotta 
wr 

p' 

* 
* 
inisera ‘ ‘ i eS "“ © al 
Pay. 

“Well, I don't see thatthe girl's finding 
a letter,’’ said Sor Robert, ‘has anvt z t» 
do with tnaking you uneasy. Is this . 
handwriting * , 

“Yes, 

“Hum pl ! i alow ii, en? Ws we 


¢ 
mt) on 


; 





| dent know what has 
but I feel convinced that there is something | 


| Unele Harry: but I cannot rest. 


oughtn't to read it. We might see whorn it 
ts © 
“Yea, do, ancle. 
eagerly. “No: let me look. I'm 
would net mind my looking.” 
The old gentleman's eyes twinkled as he 
handed the letter to Judith, wbo read aloud 


the first wurds— 


Pray dot” criet J udith 
sure he 





“Dear Uncre WaASH., 


Then she turned it over. 

“Ft tent finished, uncle !"’ she cried, half 
hysterically. *“There—there something 
wrong!’ 

She turned to Sir Robert with such anx- 
ety ia her eyes that tLe old gentieman bavk 
ber hand and patted it. 

“Why, what could ve wrong, my dear? 
He was bere,and he went away again of his 
own free will, Don’t getacrazy idea like 
that in your bead."’ 

“But this letter—he had net finished it. 
He was » very Lusinesslike that be would 


net have forgotten it and left it there 
still.” 

“Ob, I really do not know. But he 
tight.”’ 


“oh not uncle, I'm sure he would not. 
And then, his going away was so mysteri- 
ous and strange——”’ 

“And as Ww that, 1 do net agree with 
you.” 
“It was so sudden !”’ 


“Nota bitof it, foraman who has just 


been regularly crushed by the woman he 
howesi.”” 
‘4h, Uncle Rob, do you think be loved 


uw very much ?"’ 

“I should say very inuch, as you eall it. 
Ab! Judy, you ygipsy, what adreadful little 
Well, it's come home 


o«puette you were! 

to vrou to roost, like the curses. There, 
new, don't fidget. ile'’s safe enough suie- 
where.” 


“Dw afraid not, uncle. He was so rich 
that it was temptation to anyone tu—ah! I 
can't say it.”’ 

‘Barke bin for the hoarded millions be 
had in bis pocket, eh ? and his watch and 
ehain 7? There, there, Judyv,don't be foolish! 
He'ilturn up again some day when he isn’t 
+) sere about vou.” 

~Loecle, dear, vou do not go with me in 
thes: vou do not agree with me, and I tell 
veu l aw sure that there is something 
weeng. It has been growing upon me for 
mrenths now, till itbas become an absolute 
coertainty.”’ 

“Well, then, what shall we du? 
detectives to work 7”’ 

“I dou'’t know, uncle,” said Judith, in a 
sharp, decisive way ; “but something uust 
Le dune.”’ 

“Hevwday, and by my leave! Hark at the 
cried Sir Robert, Laughing. 
“How sharp we are!" 

“Dont laugh at ine, uncle,” ened Judith 
quickly. This inatter is loo serious for jok- 
ing. 

“To be sure it is,"’ said the old gentile 
man, with mock seriousness. “Here, I 
have uw!” 

Judith turned to him eagerly. 

“Advertisement—Agony column — ‘Ju- 
dith te Arthur. Come back.” ” 

“oh! uncle,” cried Judith, as she turned 
her reproachiul eyes upon bis tace, flushed 
with suppressed inirth, “how can vou make 
a tmmockery of such a thing asthis? If you 
Knew the agony Lam in about Mr. Range 
l’uasure you would not give me all tuis ex- 


set the 


| tra pain.” 


“My dear little girl,” said the old gentle- 
than, seriously, “I only laughed because 
vou seemed tome to be inaking te much 
efit There, ilhelp you. We'll get a 
detective down from town, if you like—to 
inake Inquiries.”’ 

“Na, uncle, not vet,” said Judith, kissing 
him. “Thank you,though. It ts tudeed more 
sermoeus than you think for.” 

“Tun sorry to bear it,” said Sir Robert, 
“tor everything here seemste be turning 
us. How is Alice this morning ?” 

“Terribly weak and ill,” replied Judith. 
‘oh ! uncle, l'mn so reluctant to do anv- 
thing atvout this, for fear of wounding dear 
I’ 


ser? 


there is something wrong.”’ 

“Very well, then ; I'li grant it, my dear. 
W hat shall we do ?”’ 

“We must think, uncle. Let's try, first, 
ourseives,’’ she continued, with aniusation, 
and with a firin compression of ber pretty 
iutie mouth. 

“But your uncle! In his state of mind, it 
would trouble him horribly.” 

“You are pretty well master here,”’ 
Judith. “Let us see what we can do about 
the matter without consulting anybody. 

‘“r00d, my dear, Goon, like brigadier, 
I's) be aide-de-camp.”’ 

Judith’s pretty eyes flashed with eager- 
Dos, 

“I don’t know what has invved ine so in 
this,’ she cried. 

“Heart !"' said Sir Robert, laconieally. 

“Don't tease me, uncle, I say I 
novel sin this, 


lear. 


itie 


I must find out.’ 


‘“sood. What first, brigadier ?’ 
“You rre teasing me, u 
“My little pet, Iam thereughliy in earn- 
st. Here lam aide-t and re’s 
hey boom ob “ss 
} ; 
~ a\ + . | * 
A | 
sel 
' 
| = . 
1 al we are! te J ca ~ 
“Wel 7s 2. if t t ‘ “ar. ) 
1, for | asin doultful of tne trip duing Al 


any wood, Between ourselwes, Judy. as a 
great secret, I don't think s will be anv 
better till a certain gentliecdwsan has } mned 
Sune regiment, and gone away on “active 


service.”’ 


Judith turned scariet. 


THE SATURDAY 


sure | 


said | 
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“Don't talk like that, uncle, please,” 
she mid, quickly. “Now about this let- 
ter ?”” 

“Well,my dear,under the circuinstances, 
we ought to read it.” 

“J don't think Mr. Range would be an- 





gry it I did,” aaid Judith, excitedly. “So 
I will! read it.” 

She reat it through, beginning aloud. | 
Then she stopped short and real it in si- 
lence. : Sa otal 

“Come, brigadier, that isn’t fair,” said Sir | 
Rebert : and Judith passed him the letter | 
with a vivid blush. = 

“Ohe f” said the old general, smiling. | 
“Confirmation of what I said. You see,Judy | 
bow fond be was of you, for hiin lo write to 
bis uncle in thes strain.” 

“Yes, uncle, dear, I know he was fond of 
me.”” 

“Is fond of you,” said Sir Robert. “Well 
this letter doesn’t heip us a bit.” 

“Weean send it to the gentleman for 
whom it was meant, and ask hiim—casually 
—of his nephew's health.” ; 

“Very well, then. A good plan. Write, 
my dear, atence. We shall bear back in 
about three weeks.” 

“Three weeks! Oh ! uncle,hadn‘t we bet- 
ter telegraph ?"" 

“No, certainly not,” said Sir Robert, firm- 
ly. “The letter will do. Write, then, at | 


’ 
ouee. 


“No uncle,”’said Judith, “the letter must 
be from you.”’ 

“And you know how I hate letters,Judy. 
Well, then, here goes !”’ 

He sat down and wrote at Judith’s dicta- | 
tion, enc'osing the unfinished letter, and | 
Stated how it happened to come into the 
writer's hands. 

This dene, and the letter placed by Ju- 
dith berself mm the letter bag, she turned to 
her uncle,who was putting away his glasses 
with a sigh of relief. 

“May I have a fresl pipe, my dear ?"’ 

“No, uncle, not now. You are coming 
out with me. Simoke a cigar.”’ 

“I hate cigars, my dear.”’ 

“You must love one this time.” 

“Where are we going ?"’ 

“To see Burton,” said Judith. ‘“He’s the 


| tain, of course. Ha! ha 





most likely man to know what goes on out- | 
side the house.” 

“By George ! Judy, what + strategist you 
would make! There, give mea cigar and 
hunt out Sam. Only he chatters. Don’t set 
the man chatteriug.”’ 

“Sam Burton will do anything I ask 
him,” said Judith, decisively. 

“Well, weshal! see,”’ said Sir Robert; 
“but be careful, Judy. Don’t let’s do any- 
thing that will cause Uncle Harry uneasi- 
ness, or that will worry Alice now siie’s so 
weak. I say!” 

“What, uncle?” cried Judith, quite anx- 
iousl v. 

“You don’t think George and he could 
have quarrelled about you ?” 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
A DESPERATE ATTEMPT. 


UR day's torture, with the means of | 

escape in his hand that he dared not use | 

except by fits and starts. There was al- 
wavs Sane one about,and though from time 
to time he saw his friend the butcher, the 
bar was not yet cul through. 

(nu the first morning, a8 $:0n as it was 
lizht, Range carefully swept up the iron 
dust and threw some from the window,soimne 
beneath the grate, before he thought of 
passing the rest downa big crack of the 
teards 

Tre notch was high up, close to the top of 
the window, and rather in the shade, but 
eVery time anyonecame into the room and 
approached the window the prisoner shiver- 
ed lest it should be seen. 

Constant work though, told, and at last 
he had the bar so nearly cut through that, 
even with the file now terribly blunt, Range 
feit that he could get through in half an 
hoursure. Farther he dare not cut at pres- 
ent. 

“Can vou keep the dogs indoors to-night, 
Jane 7" said Range that inorning as be lay | 
watching the girl asshe bustled about,turn- 
ing every now and then to simile at hii, 
and he noted how tidy and smart she had 
grown. 

“Tne nasty brutes!"’ she exclaimed. “I'/l 
lock "em upin the washhus—howling and 
barking about !"’ 

That was good, andas soon as he dared 
venture be quickly asked another ques- 
thors — 

“Is your friend the butcher likely to be 
up temight, Jane ?”’ 

There was a little giggle, and Jane turned 
revi. ' 
“tet aloug, do!’ she cried—*‘just as if I 
Knew. I don't want him to come after me. 

Ive told him so a dozen t*mnes.”” 

“But be rs likely to come up?” 

“oh, wes ! I daresay he is. He goes by 
here ts the evening school He says he’s | 
learning to write agood hand so as to go 
Inte business for himself.’’ 

“If he’s a good fellow he shall go into 
Yustness for himself, Jane, and I hope you 
will beth be very happy.” " 


*-Don't please !"’ cried Jane, 





In a troubled 


j 
} 


voice. “TI uon't like you two talk like that to 
; . rs yas st ' 1 fier t 12 
a! a LY “ 
“w 48 %. . ¥ 
AY 

b ‘ 

4 2. “ Saw tf i | | [ irs 
erevyes, a iact Liat i “i Suspecte | 
earing her give a peculiar suiff every pow 
Scucl Cipersa. . 

It's time IT was off’ he said to himself ; 


and she shall marry the butcher, and I'll 
4 


: (thew: up in a good paying businss—that 
a 





“They'd I was mad if they heard 
me,”’*he said, with a sinile; ‘but the butcher 
fellow gave about a shilling for the file. I 
have put it down to him in sy | inental ac- 
count-book as credit fortwo hundred and 
fifty pounds.” 

Just then there was a loud chattering on 
the window sill, and he saw his favorite 
sparrow Judith, attended by a couple imore 
in their bright spring plumage. ; 

Each was hanging down bis wings, setting 
up the feathers of his throat, and showin 
himself off to the greatest advantage, aa 
ding and bowing and chirping as he hopped 
about the little hen. 

“There's the captain,”’ said Kange,gloom- 
ily, *‘and there am L She'll choose the cap- 

He laughed, for the captain had approach- 
ed close to Judith, who gave him a fierce 
peck in the back. Then the other bird 
approached her, and he too received a 


k. 
The captain hopped round, showing him- 
self off, and again was pecked, and at last, 
aiter a number of laughable appruaches and 
drivings away, the whole repertoire of bird 
courticg being gone through, the little trio 
flew off. 

An hour later they were back, with the 
same business goingon. Then they were 
off and away, to first one tree and another, 
where there was atremendous amount of 
chirping. 

Later on they would be up on the roof or 
in the ivy; and, trivial as tLe matter was, it 
had astrange fascination for Range, who was 
eager to see the end. 

“The captain's the favorite,”’ he’d say one 
time. “Yes, of course she'll have him. No, 
she’s driven himaway. It’s the American. 
No: he has it worse than the other. She 
made the feathers fly. Poor little chap! 


| she took them even off his head. Better give 


up, old fellow. 

“Why, ballo! Nowthe captain has it. 
There, what queer creatures women are ! 
Perhaps she'll have neither of them. I al- 
most hope she won't have the captain, for 
the handsome littie wretch looks as if he 
would beat and ill-use her, and be rvnning 
after other pretty little hens. 1 wish the 
two cocks would have a fair stand-up fight 
for the little bird ; but she seems to do all 
the fighting.” 

So the day wore by, much like a score of 
others. Pannell gardened ; the sparrows 
chirped in the ivy, and came after crumbs, 
and Range tried vainly to coax Judith to 
comne upon bis finger ; but she would only 
sit and watch him with her dark eyes, ber 
head first on one side and then on the 
other. 

Range’s meals that day were extra good, 
and he had some good wine ; but ise could 
enjoy nothing for thinking of the coming 
night. 

Evening at last—a deliciously soft even- 
ing, which tempted Sarah Pannell to stay 
out for long enough, walking; and there 
were the dogs watching the wiudow,or trot- 
ting slow:y up and down, looking as if their 
heads were so heavy that they were a_ bur- 
den and a trouble to them. 

Jane had promised to lock them up, but 
at last when Sarah Pannell bad gone in they 
were still there. 

To Range’s great delight, though, a few 
minutes later he heard the girl calling them; 
and when he went to the window soon after 
and made a hissing noise, such as at another 
time set tnem off barking, they were evi- 
dently not there, 

He waited till the distant roar of a train 


| could be beard approaching, and then be- 


gan filing swiftly and softly, then harder as 
the nome of the train increased, letting the 
tiling die off as the beat of the engine grew 


| more faint; and then waited for anotber, 


getting his line trom under the mattress,and 
cutting free the straps, which he also secured 
together and laid ready for use, 

He was in a profuse perspiration, and his 
heart beat violently ; but he felt that it was 
a good thing that his attempt had been de- 
layed, for he was stronger and better pre- 


| pared for the undertaking. 


Another train came by, and he made 


| nore progress. Then another pause, and 


another train, with afresh attack upon the 
soft iron. 

Another pause, and atresh train coming 
thundering along—evidently, by its heavy 
beat, a goxds train—and taking advantage 
of the extra noise, Range filed with all bis 
might, for it seemed as if he would never 


| finisn, the file bad grown so blurt. 


Just, though, as he was faint with exer- 


| tion, and a feeling of despair was upon him, 
| there wasa dull jar———the bar was cut 


through. 

Ten minutes’ rest and recovery of breath, 
durin which time he listened attentively ; 
but the dogs were not below. His friend, 


| though, was on the other side of the wall, 


for here caine a soft low whistle like that of 


| Some night bird in a swainp— 


Piou ! piou ! 2 

Range answered it softly,and, placing one 
foot on the window sill, he drew up the 
other, and stood there, holding on by the 
cut-through bar, which he seized with both 
hands and drew towards him. 

For a minute he seemed to have no effect 
upon the stout iron, but, getting one fovt 
against the bar on either side,he drew again 
night, and the tvagh inetal 


Witt : : | 
ie und bent down nearly to right an- 
=? starting of the first well-bammered 
s making the rest comparatively easy- 
rty at last !’’ he exclaimed, as,pant- 
vy with the exertion, he descended, thras 


} to bis breast to act asa weapon 'u 
case ot need, and then ran to thedoor. — 
All was silent, and, feeling that he uught 
as well make the plunge now while a friend 
Was wailing as stay til] later, be rapidly se 
cured his rope of twistedlinen and straps 


| toone of the other bars, and crept verye,i 
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ca:tbously through and knelton the outer 
sil. 

To take a good grip of the rope with one 
ha~d, the bare with the other, was an easy 
task, and, lowering himself down,his breast 
brushed the ivy, and a sovre of itrigbteneé 

arrows flew oui 

He besitated for a moment to trust him- 
self entirely to bis rope, buta low whistle 
beyond the wal! roused him to action, and, 
taking care to keep his feet away so as not 
to nick the window just ber his own, 
he slowly lowered bimeell, the ivy rustling 


cautiously, for he had 
two windows t pass, either of which might 
belong to an occupied room; but to his 
great delight the upper room was empty, 
and he wenton slowly, touched the sill 
with his feet, lowered himself down tili he 
sat upon the sill,as soon as the turning rope 
which made him revolve brought hiim into 
a rs wee as he bent for- 
ward. be could see that there was a light be- 
lee in the ground-floor window that he 
would have to pass. 

“Can't belp it,” be muttered ; “itis win 
or lose now,” and he tried hard to see 
through the darkness the rticular spot 
where atree would enable him to mount 
the wall. 

He drew « very long breath, and the 
ivy rustied-loudly as he began slowly once 
more. 

“I could drop now if it wasn’t for the 
nese,” he muttered; and then his heart 
seeined to stand still, forthere wasa sud- 
den fierce rush, the scratching~-vf nailed 
feet, and the two bull-<dogs came baying 
furiously, to begin leaping up and barking 
at him. 

To have dropped now would have been to 


engage in an encounter with the savage | 
beasta, which seemned mad with desire w | ida!” retorted Sheldrake. 


get a him ; and though Range would net 
have Sesitated to bear a few bites fcr the 
price of bis liberty, there was something su 
borrible in the idea of what might follow 
that he hesitated and reseated himself on the 
window sill, bolding on wit one hand, 
drawing the file, to hold daggerwise, with 
the other. 

It was maddening, just as he was so near 
liberty,tor the furious barking would bring 
out his gaolers, be knew. 

Just then there was loud bissing from the 
wail. 

“Down, vou beasts! Hiss !’’ Range could 
hear, and thiscreated a diversivn, for one 


| Gercely, for, dark though it was, he felt 





deg dashed to the wall and began baying, | 


just as a door opened and Sheldrake ca.t.e 
out, bearing atable-lainp, and fullowed by 
his coinpanionsa, 

“goed dogs, then !"’ he cried. “Seize ‘em, 
boys ~~ 

The dogs bayed more furiously, while 
Sheidrake held up the light. 


THE SATURDAY 
pa 4, sad beip you. Don’t move for 


Range beard all, with his face gazing up 
at the stars as he felt that he must fall. 

That sensation was but momentary, 
though, and driving his fingers farther in 
beneath the lead he swung hinself side 
wise, found bold for his feet in the tough 
ivy branches, made a bit of a strugyle, and 
—how he hardly knew—drew himself 
over,the great cornice, and sank panting in 
the great gutter of lead, with the roof rising 
intw a low-tiled ridge a few feet away. 

He panted as ifhe had been running a 
mile ; but there was no rest for him. 

About twenty feet away there was a door- 
= bui't dormer fashion in the roof at the 
end of r broad patch of leads : and as Range 
lay panting he beard rusty bolts shot back, 
and tue duor creaked on its hinges as it was 
thrown 

It was so dark that be could just dis 
tinguish the figure, and creeping away 
along the bruad gutter Range got to the end 
of the house and beyond the ridge as Shel- 
drake came out and hurried to the cornice 
over the window. 

“Here I’ be cried, “give me your hand. 
I'll pull you up, and——where is be ?” 

“Un the roof!’ cried Mewburn. “tHle’s 
gm up on the roof.” 

“Fool !”’ exclaimed Sheldrake, furiously, 
as he waiked cautiously along the broad 
gutter—a fairly safe place, fur the cornice 
formed a parapet nearly two feet high. 
“Here, Range, no more fooling !’’ he cried. 
“There, I can see you. Give in like a 
man.”’ 

“Touch 





| that Ina desperate man.’’ 


ine, you seoundrel, and I'll 
throw you off the root!’ cried Range, 
that he could be seen. 

“Two can play at that, you hot-headed 
“Here, give 
in. There's no doubt about your madness | 
if you play tricks like this.’’ 

“Mad enough now to fight for my | 
liberty,” cried Range ; ‘“‘and I warn you 


“Se ami,” said Sheldrake, in a low, 
angry whisper; and Range heard a sharp | 
click click. “Give in, or, by all that’s holy, 
I'll fire and bring you down.” 

“Fire, if you dare !"’ cried Range defiar:t- 
ly. “Fire, and let the report ring out, and 
the information go forth that you have shot 


asuppesed madman. I shall then be 
heard.”’ 
“Curse him!’ tmuttered Sheldrake, 


loved as if she had been his daughter. A 
thought had flashed across his mind that 
troubled him mere than he would have 
liked to own. 

Had such a meeting taken place somo- 
where—in secret—away in the recesses of 
the womis? George Carleigh was a soldier ; 
Arthur Kange av» American accusto ned to 
life away from civilization, where men used 
fire-armns and knives on slight provocation. 
They might have met, an extempore duel 
followed a quarrel, and Range might have 
fallen. 

This idea rapidly brought up another. 

Had such ameeting really taken place, 
and was Lady Fanshaw aware of it.and had 
this had swething to do with the state of 
her health? The possession of such a secret 
would bave worked the change. 

“What are you thinking, uncle?" said 
Judith, sharply. 

He did uot answer for a lew momenta, 

“I was thinking,” be said; “thinking 
very serhously."" 

“Yes, uncle, dear, pray speak." 

He remained silent again,and Judith saw 
bis tace change, and the stern business-like 
manner of the old suldier take the place of 
the easy-gving air of the repose-loving 
country genticman. 

“Unele, why don’t you speak ?”’ cried 
Judith, “What cre you thinking 7?” 

“Dm thinking,my dear,” said Sir Robert, 
in a manner such as she had not seen him 
a®suine tor vears, “that perhaps there is 
something ir what you say. Let’s vo and 
see Burton and—no, stop, L'il go myself.”’ 

Te hos surprise,the girl caught him firinly 
by the wrist. 

“Not alone, uncie,”’ 
“This is tiny business too, 

“But, Judy, my child.” 

“L'nele, dear,” she sail,in the clear voice 
ola woman moved t> the quick,” if there is 


she said, 


flrinly. 


| anything wrong, it is my doing, and I shall 


follow out the search to the very end.” 

It was ne always an easy inatter to find 
Sam Barton waen be was wanted,and there 
was onl > one hopefal thing about the quest, 
and that was the fact that he was certain to 
be soine where on the estate, 

For a good two hours did Sir Robert and 
Judith track him from the kennel tocertain 
traps ; away along by where the Bracwley 
nen came over to set snares, Then he was 
away down by the little river,to see that no 
unlicensed fishers were alter the trout, and 
again upon the high moorland,where a few 





thrusting his pistol back in his pocket. 
“Here, where’s Jack ?’’ he shouted. 

“On the way up,”’ crivd Mewburn, from 
below, 

“Hang bin! Why don’t he come, then!” 
muttered Sheldrake, walking ‘swiftly 
towards Range, wh retreated from bim 


| till the twodark shadowy figures bad made 


“[ thought so, boys,”” he said, softly. 


“Fifty thou’ flying out of the window. 
Here, Jack, you and Nathan stop below 


make a row,” he whispered; ‘‘there’s suine 


and catch him. Have him in at once. Don't | 


one on the wall.’’ 

Then aloud— 

“Come, Arthur, old fellow, don’t be fool- 
ish. Come down.”’ 

Rang« made no reply,for he was caiculat- 


ing what his chances would be if hedropped you after al 


dewn and fought for his liberty ; and a 


| 
' 


sickening feeling of despair came over | 
bim as he knew that his attempt was | 


vain. 
“Come, Arthur, old fellow,’’ cried Shel- 
drake again, quite loud for anyone looking 
on to hear, “how car you play such foolish 
tricks? He told me he was going t» play 
at neat roausting,”’ he said to Mewburn. 
“Here, come down !” 


said Pannell, in | 


his slow gruff, good-bumored sort of a | 


way. 

“Ob I very weill,”’ whis 
“Take the light, Nathan. 
the rope.”’ 

Range heard every werd ; and as the dogs 
Leygan baying again, and Sheldrake handed 
the lamp to Mewburn and walked in, there 
was a loud rustling of the ivy once more as 
the prisoner uiade a desperate effort to climb 
back. 

“Run and tell hin to look out, Sarah !"’ 
growled Pannell to the woiran, who 
bow atthe door. ‘He's getting back.” 

It required a tremendous effort, but Range 
was light; andas Sheldrake reached the 
deuersand began to unlock them Range was 
tack on his own window sill, besi.ating as 
to whether he should climbin and take 
asertof revenge upon Sheldrake, which 
might result in his getting out theugh the | 
dGuor, or sull try to escape {ruin where be | 
was. 

He drew a long breath, and made up his 
mind Wearisky proceeding ; but he was 
ready t» dare all. 

Reaching up as bigh as he coula he was 
able te take buld of the projecting lead- | 
covered cornice that ran round the old 
house, and drawing himself up he kicked 
out a pane of giass and rested his ket on 
the wooden bar of the sash. 

This enabled him to reach a little higher, 
and he got a good grip, placed his Ieft 
fea by his right, and was half up t» 
the ruot when he felt asnatch atone fuvt 
fromm the window. 

Range jerked bimse!f away spasmodical- 
ly, throwing his feet clear, and Sneidrake's 
hand glided over his foot ; but it was nearly 
al the expense of aterrible tall, for be feit 


‘ll go up and cut 


his fingers slipping over the co-rmice, and 
i Was a.rmost gone, when lis na‘ls stopped 
Fr eff rt t hind a held azainsta s&s 
ey at : apped = s 
A“ W iis 4 s 
zers 4 ra = 
“ = 7 
4 «bh k «a fro “ are : 
waece Kansve knew cricd ou ‘ Mr 
Arthur, sir, dun't !"’ 
“Hold von!’cried Pannell, “and I 


red Sheldrake. | 


was 


the whoie circuit of the roof, 

“Now,” cried Sheldrake, fiercely, “are 
you going to give up sensibly ?” 

“I'm not going to give up, scoundrel!” | 
replied Range; “but I'm going to knock | 
you back wards if vou come too close to me, 
so take care. I’ve given you warning. I 
tell you, I'm a desperate man.”’ 

“So am I,’’ inuttered Sheidrake again, 
advancing quickly. “I’m not going to lose 

{ this trouble, nny fine fellow.’”’ | 

As he advanced, Range retreated, the 
whole aflair being solely the work of a) 
minute ortwo. They were going round | 
the second time,when ascending steps were 
heard, following a loud crash, and Jolin | 
Pannell came looming out of the dark way. | 

“What made you so long,”’ cried Shel- 
drake, gavagely. 

“What made you shut the door for ne to 
have to kick it open?” retorted Pannell, 
fiercely. 

“Don't talk,’’ cried Sheldrake. “Be 
zareful. You go that way, I'll go this. 
Get hin between us close, and then pounce 
upon him, or he'll be over.” 

“Right,” growled Pannell, gruffly; and 
be started in one direction, Shaldrake in the 
other; but as they were about to ineet, 
Range made a rush and avoided them, 
dashing up the ridge of the roof, and send- 
Ing the tiles fiving and crashing a8 they 
were dislodged and went sliding down. 

This gave bin a momentary advantage, 
for he was able to reach the other end before 
his pursuers had time to foilow. 

sut it would be folly, he felt, to attempt 
this avain; and be knew that he had but one 
resource—nay, two, lor there was the d dor- 
way, and for this he at once made, nearly 
reaching it, when Sheidrake said— 

“Run, Jack, run! The door! the door!’ 

Sheldrake might have run, ard Pannell 
run more swiltiy, cursing their folly for 
leaving the door open, but they could not 


| stop Range from reaching it first, which he 


did, and started back, for Mewburn was 
there ready to slain it in his face. 

Then his pursuers closed upon hit again, 
and he eluded them by climbing the riige 
and reaching the end of the house farthest 
from bis prison. Here he stopped—at bay. 

“Now, Jack, we have him!” cried Shel- 
drake, as he and iis fellow reached the two 
corners, KRange being in the middle. 
“Steaiy! Toyether! Now!” 

They made adash forward and brushed 
Range’s clothes with their hands, as, alter a 
moment's hesitation, he stepped on to the 
cornice and leaped right out Into the black 


darkuess below ! 


CHAPTER LXV. 


Bt I N 
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Sor KR bert’s countenance was Very ser * 


as he lowked in the lace uo] the girl Wivin & 


| thing to serve hic and Lady Fanshaw.”’ 























grouse bred. For since he—Sam Burton— 
han become convalescent, he had been 
indefatigable—over-doing it, Milly said; but 
really finding strength in the sweet fresh 
air,and that wholesome fatigue which made | 
his sleep of the deepest and imost resttul 
kind; and then it wasthat nature tolled hard 
to repair the weak poiuts about his terrible 
wound. 

“There he is at last,’’ said Sir Robert, as 
be had seated hiuuself on the very seat 
where Lady Fanshaw had crouched, listen- 
ing to the struggle months before, and was 
wipirg bis momt forehead. “1 believe, 
Judy, the best way to find people is to sit 
down till they come by.” 

In effect, there was the keeper coming 
slowly up the little valley, and he stopped 
before them at lasttouching his hat reapect- 
fully, awd giving each of them a rather 
uneasy look. 

‘Burton,’ said Judith,taking the initiative, 
“you are an old and faverite servant of iny 
uncle's.” 

“J's glad to Lear itjiuna’am,’’ said Burton, 
wonderinuly. 

“And IT beliewe that vou would do any- 


“Anything, wa’aus, anything,’ said 
Kes jr. ea4rtiie aiv. { 
“And you would try and help ineif I 
wanted help Burton ?’’ 
[fo BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ables the tnan at the wheel to see 
| face of the water and 


f they should 





AN OLD AbAGE RerutTep.-—“When 
poverty Onnes in at the door, love flies out 
window.’ So stys tho adage! And | 
expect us to believe it? Out upon | 
simplicity ' No wan or woman but 
coutradict st, whenever and 
they bear it spoken, If there 
ever existed iove—-real, pure, heartfelt love 
—in the beart of any mortal, think you 
that the iss of atew luxuries, orthe want 
of afew onutorts formerly enjoyed, could 
banish this love fromthe heart or deprive | 
itof the tender and earnest confidence and 
faith which lad ever been its very life ? 


aot Case 
thev 
stichs 
Wii 
wiperever 


lxridiv 


There are certain cases, I confess, which 
tight, im some measure, justify the old 
proverb; but it ought to read, “When 


poverty ovnes in at the door, seeming love 
flies out at the window.’’ A certain young 
laty was vainly wooed for years by a rich 
imon. She was very beautiful, but was 
ale» very proud. She never loved him 
truly antil poverty fell heavily upon hii. 
Aud then eame no more to her; he 
dared me&t seek Ler presence, Yet she 
seuget hin; aud there, in hisown humble 
heme, aceepted the love which she had 
refused when he was owner of a stately 
one. 
Syrtne 
pride,” 


sMayv. 


ine 
ait 


peopie seid she had no “pr /per 
aud that she was “throwing herself 


But never before had she looked so beau- 


as wihie she stood by ner husband's 
eid tier pia tlle home, and spoke « 
tieeir sutur And in after years, whet 
their ted labors, wealth had ones 
mere & ’ t t r«lwe ny, the sane 


. . 
Scientific and Useful. 

For Markixe.—Lampblack mixed with 
strong Vinegar Will mark sheep se that the 
name can be read fora year, but wili not 
injure the wool,as is often done when sheep 
are marked with tar or paint 

Fiy-Timm—Looking forward to the near 
approach of thy time, it is said, that if a 
string be stretched near the ceiling of a 
room the flies will light upon it instead of 
upon the walla Careful housewives will 
take notice, 

Gicurk FoR Mountixa Fravs.—Glue 
that ts delicate and nice for mounting ferns 
and seaweeds is tmade of five parts gum 
arabic, three parts white sugar, two parts of 
starch, amda very little water. Boil until 
thick and white. 

CreLLULotp.— Celluloid, or a splendid 
imitation of it, is new made from potatoes, 
Which are boiled in water containing & per 
cent of sulphuric acid The resulting pasty 
Inassis then deprived of its aiherent moist 
ure by pressure and is afterward moulded 
into any required form. [tis said that good 
billiard balls can be made of this substance, 


and that pipe-bowls manufactured from 
itare difieult te distinguish from meer- 
se*Desauatia. 

Briek-Work.—The simplest and least 


expensive inethe«l for removing saltpetre 
exudation from  brick-work when the 
efllorescence is in positions where the sun 
and wind «do net have free access,is to wash 
it off with diluted hydrochloric or common 
muriatic acid of commerce. About half a 
pound of the acid is used with an ordinary 
pailful of water, the application being made 
With a sponge. 


CALF AND ALLIGATOR.—The process by 
which calf and other skins are made to re. 
semble alligator is as follows: A photo- 
graph having been made of genuine alliga- 
tor hide, acopy ef it is produced in bicro- 
mated velatine, which gives in reliefall the 
eurious markings, and from: this latter re 
lief representation a metal die is readily 
executed. This die is pressed heavily on 
the cheap leather, with Fos result of mak ing 
it look so like that manufactured from the 
skin of the alligator as to deceive experts 
unless it is handled and examined. An 
suitable stain can be imparted to the tacti- 
tious product. 


SuBMARINE Boat.—A submarine boat, 
which ought tobe able to destroy the navies 
of the world, has made in Sweden. 
The boat has the shape of a cigar, is sixty- 
four feet long, six feet wide, and has an en- 
gine of thirty horse power. It is said that it 
can be navigated under water, goes at the 
apeed of ten nautical miles the hour, and 
that four persons can, withuut any danger, 
remain in itfor six hours running. The 
funnel-shaped cylinder is the only part of 
the boat which is visitle, A winding stair 
leads to the boat, which is steered from the 
top ofthe cylinder, where a glass roof en- 
the sur- 
direct the course of 
his strange sulbunarine engine. 

i el 


beet 
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Farm and Garden. 


Buos.— Young chicks, turned in the yar- 
den, willeatup all the bugs and insects; 
keep the old fowls out, as they will do more 
damage than promod. 


FLOWEKS.—AIl that is hecessary to keep 
flowers freshis to keep them moist and 
Instead of dippung Nowers in water, 
sunply be wrapped up ina 
wet newspaper, Which will keep them far 
fresher over night A wet towel or napkin 
is too heavy, and will crush the blooms too 
iwlow the moisture 


cool 


pitied: beesicdes at would 
to evaporate too easily. 


CannivGor.—A cabbage raiser, observes 
fanexchanye, has found by an extended 
experience that tee Water, or Water a 
few degrees warmer than lees Water, 
sprinkled tipwm cableayes suring the heat of 
the day will Kill the iniported cabbage 
worm. He found that such an application 
ira three byeot li i f themiteo pial kly lIetyvo 
their hold upeom the leaves, roll to the 
yround and die. while the cabbages sutfered 
piothiitsy, itlvokeod all the fresher for the 
application 
Live ror Treb- A peck of lime, abr- 
| shocked inp fire peeweler, may be seuttered 
gabeotit «ach ple or pear tree fora distance 
often feetum each cireetion. This should 
be done at ones, and w soon be dissolved 


, ’ 


Il nthrifty fruit 
he 


and earriest in lies rains 


Shrowild 


trees that are im o6uurass) banal 

i plowed wy as tee ere can aye ani 1 turn under 

| the send before the lime ts applied. Bat in 
plowing care miust te taken mot to break 
the barger resets; the stu or roots tay be 
broken with als antaye as it isa sort of root 
pruning which is ter eftioal tothe tree: but 
Jaryue reeets are yet oto throw up suckers 
when thev are Gorn, aul the check to the 


tree is leo preat. 


Senraring Peeoit Tress. —Many tarmers 
have been roiwiirected as to the matter of 
Meriapeiliy freiit trees ir the sprisiye. It 1s) bee 
heved by some that a thorough rasping of 
the bark, until t iter evat is all taken 
off, and the surfs of the sapebark well 
wearit 1 beenpecfits « tree, no vrenater mils 
tax art {i- VW ‘ latiay ~ ti 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 30, 1885. 


Perity, Progress, Pleasure and Permancnee are 


conmequcecesny iveffaceable features written by the 


finger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 


Teo the their 


fhoweand«e whe have drawn many of 


netiest theaght. and mucn of thelr aweetest ¢ njoy- 


ment from ite familiar columns, Inthe two gonera- 


theme covering ite lletory, renewed assurances of de- 


Verthon to the gratification and tinprovement are su- 


perfuce.. Pu MATE MAY PV ENING Dost eatiete 


eolely boweree the beat Interests and promote tre 


truest pleasurce of its patrons and readers, It hopes 


te cometantiy lew rve the unewerving approval of tte 


great army of old and newfriends, Itaspiresto no 


hbigter ambition Po accomplioh this, nothing «hall 


fin pede the way The teat productionacl the notdest 


thinker: and the Gocet writers will Oil its columns, 
Bad the unwanted cnergios of the most careful edit- 
Ps shall t« tinvouesls devoted tolt« preparation, 
Nothing impure of debasing will be permitted to de- 
Bie ite pages nor make t(heman unworthy visitor to 
anylhome. The most Graphic Narrations, Inetruct- 
five Sketcies, Fascinating Stories, Important Bio- 
Qraplical Besar, Striking Fvents, Beat Historical 


Dew riptions, Latest Scientific Discovertes, and other 


Mtirective features adapted to every portion of the 
family circle, will appear from week to week, while 
the [hrmect sowlal, Fashion and Correspondence 
Diepartmme nts will be maintained at the highest possl- 
bebe «tec: dard of eaxcell once Ita sole aim is to furnioh 
Ite culrerrifere withan economical and sever-falling 


oupply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 


as Here seary to their existence as theairthey breathe. 


Witle m 


eteetoh far track in the history of 


priadse of ellken threads In the web of 


Pe tteeor) Tuk SAT- 


never rest on past 
ofall 
the aye in which the present 


aeoh 


Onead Peeing Post, it will 


laureta, treat heeptully abreast genuine pro- 


ares in the epirtt of 


generation lives, Li earnestly and highly ap- 


precitates the favor aud Criendship of the pure anc 


piwwleweryehere, but desires no afiation with, nor 


Characteriotic approval trom, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


fone regular cope ynal, one vear, @2 in advance, 


proetage (re« Bia month«, @1 Three months tribal 
tris , hew . aorileer eaclusively, © cents, 
Meg tome riget levees me beyin on terminate with 
ant enter special fidential elub rates tu 
postivasters and oft re destring to work actively for 
enter rigtivns and commtsotous will be made known 
only on direct application t the publication offlee 
br mall of tn person yo remittances credited until 
» tually receisted. Patrons should address all commu- 
fivations platotiv, and exercise the usual busines 
precaution ju tra@temitiogg | fated salely and 
promyptis Alwate enclose prostage for correspond. 
nee teqaining separate reply, tolnsure response. 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All gmitvertisen cnt are recolved auhject ot ape 
press Nothing that the 


Inags r ypriats or anwort 


nanayetnent may deem 


\ Will be taken at any price 


Cir finars agats littes, & cents each insertion, sye- 
cial notice ntspertine. Reading notices, @1 per 
eountied line Publisher's personal notes, $1.25 per 


troder this head must have 
verification of the 


Counted line Peervthing 
the inmdlivitual ¢xamiuation 


tuthorized representatives 


and 
Meathagitg director anr 
belome t ation 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philndeiphia, Pa. 


TIA Satinom St, 


Publiemtion OMfice, 





Babbling Editorial Wisdom. 
The 
coarsely 
of the daily press recently treated 
nouncement that the Sec retary ot the Uni 


flippantly facetious—not to say 


brutal—tone with which numbers 


the an 


versal Peace Society, having headquarters 
addressed a 
the 
peace and the ciaims of human 


in this citv, had coyimunica- 


lion to the Czar of all Russias, urging 


the duty of 


moral obligations to act mercifully, 





| 





spond 





earth. The tact of their possessing the | 
power to precipitate myriads of sol- 
| diers and millions of wealth into the 


| maelstrom of war, does not in the slightest 
degree release them from the overpowering 
and undeviating laws of nature and morals, 


| which take no special cognizance of mon- 
‘archs or wealth. Hence, the very exist- 
ence of a society which advocates universal 
peace, is a cause tor rejoicing instead of 
eneering, and every eflort made to promote 
the ultimate object is worthy of the most 
hearty approval, in place of glib sarcasm, 


lat the presumption of humble individuals 


who bave the temerity to perform the plain 
duty of reminding czars and princes that 
higher forees exist than crowns and thrones. 
Whether the arrow of truth penetrates the 
surroundings of egotism and obsequious 
subservience, so as to reach the heart of the 
rujer, on the great moral level of human: | 
But this forms ne 
upen a sub- 
the warm- 
own great 
the 


ity, remains to be seen. 
excuse for editorial smartness 
that has enlistec 
enthusiasm of our 

warrior, who has personally won 
highest martial glory and known theguntold 
sufferings that war produces. Let the Uni- 
versal Peace Society take courage and press 
forward, for the great, deep heart of civil 
ized and christianized humanity will re- 
heartily to their efforts, pnotwith- 


jee t even 


est 


and 


wisely, and honorably, according to their | have been dubbed as a 


surroundings, a4 is the humblest being on | rather of twaddlers, 











standing the surface eflervescence of bru | 
tal elements, which must inevitably give 
way to more powertul, but gentler, moral 


forces as time progresses. 
- —_ - > - 


Poe's Genius and Memory. 

The recent demonstration in honor of 
Edgar Allen Poe, at the New York Metro 
politan Museum of Art,scems to furnish fre- 
quent occasion for re-discusssing his private 
failings aad lapses from strict morality.  It- 
eration and denial on the part of opponent 
and fricnd apparently accomplish nothing | 
but to intensify the feclings of each in the 
position taken, and more absolutely con- 
vince cither side that theyare right and the 
Whatever the actual facts 





other wrong 


| concerning Mr. Poe's personal errors may | 


have been, we fail to see how any benefit | 
can possibly accrue by reviving the recol- 
lection of them. All that was mortal of 
the brilliant poet, or encased his noble re- 
mains, bas passed away, and with it the 





himeelt or others. 


physical capacity to commit wrong upon 
Why, then should not 
the history of individual delinquencies be 
consigned tothe tomb of oblivion at the 
came time? It is an incomprehensible 
plase of human nature that delights to 
prowl among the bases deeds of great char- 





acters, and scavenge items of scandal from 
the back alleys of their lives, for the ap- 


genius and noble thoughts with equivalent 
imperfections. The morbid 





on menial putrescence seems insatiable in 
many minds, and this partially accounts for 


| the jackal bravery which attacks the dead 


ity upon lis attention before plunging into | 


bloody war, significantly indicates the de- 
moralmet atmosphere in which many busy 
editers exist It the civilized world has 
mace ancient methods, 
it must be in the preponderance of moral 
forces over brutal and destructive instinets. 
for instance, the 


any aivance Upon 


In other words, while, 
physique, and flesh and blood, and muscle 
capacity of two men to batter and de stroy 


cach other, may now be fully as great, or 


greater, than ever betore, the settling of 
disputes or grudgesin these ways, which 
the civilized principles of the nineteenth 


centory cendemn, must be replaced by a re 


sort to reason, arbitration, and mutual con 
Ce-sionr, as the on) satisfac 


The 


y effectual and 


tory manner to meet such exigencies 


strue of nations as of individuals 


SA Tlie 

The ract i sy} Catiol f the vo) len rule 
‘ et el irse must prevail, of 

A creer wri i 

‘ j 

f< w being wever great their ‘ 
egotistical esteein, the y exist Under exactly 
the same inevitable natural laws as every 
bealy else, and under Precise ly thie bale 

(4? 


l that will remain inspire and benefit the | 


lon, but never approaches his living pres- 
ence. However little Poe may 
have strayed from the paths of rectitude, 
the monumentot noble thoughts and beau 
tiful ideas which his genius has bequeathed 
immortal inheritance 


much or 


to the world, is an 


race long after the traditionary faults repre- 


sentedjby scandal- mongers shall have been 
| covered with the cobwebs of time or buried 


in extinetion. The files of this paper, 
served among its archives, show the 
publication of many of Poe's carliest and 
best product.ons to have appeared in its 
columns, when he was struggling with pov- 
erty, and found scanty recognition for the 
creations ot his Drilliant intellect. Through 
this medium he found extensive ac 
cess to intelligent readers, who were quick 


If he 


pre- 


BOOT 


to appreciate the merits of his pen. 


had faults, they were not sufficient to make 
lasting or unfavorably impress upon 
those here who knew and understood him 
brerst There hangs ar 1 his memory, in 
R ment. 3 , t a halo of 

—_— 2. <—- 

Heme pint ‘y sii) Inecans i lack of 
talk; this * abundant (,08s8ip,and scandal, 
‘ slang, we have an overabundance of, 
but of conversation, sensible talk, there is a , 


parent gratification of gloating over defects | 
in their conduct, or offsetting their brilliant | 
True generosity is treer and 
desire to feed | 
} 
| 


first | 


The American people 
nation of talkers, or 
and there is much 
truth in the assertion ; but the same may be 
said of almost every vation under the sun, 
There are few really good talkers, men from 
whom, in ordinary conversation, you can 
gather a fund of knowledge, and who are 
entertaining as well. You need not long 
be in the company of a man until you are 
aware of his weak points. If his gen- 


sad want of that. 


enal demeanor does not betray him, his 
tongue will. Bat all men are not of the 
classes spoken of. There are many who 


have wonderfal powers of corversation. 
Mea who do not talk about themselves, or 
discuss the commonplaces of life, but who 
talk calmly of religion, poetry, philosophy, 
economy of human life, the cultivation of 
the intellect, and the affairs of the nations. 
The art ot talking should be a study. At- 
tention should be given to it in the home 
and school. There is very much in the 
training men receive as to whether they 


will become useful talkers. With very 
little care, almost every one can be a 
good conversationalist. 

Atmost all the Southern States have 


nearly an equa) number of cach sex. In 
Massachusetts the females between twenty 
and fifty vears of age exceed the males of 
the same age by about 44,000. In seventy- 
eight cities the excess of females is 148,000. 
That illiteracy prevails more among women 
is due probably tothe foreign population. 
Women contribute less to pauperism, the 
preportion being 31,000 to 36,000. The 
ratio of prison inmates stands 50,068 wo. 
men to 54,190 males. Women are in ex- 
cess among the insane, men in excess among 
the idiotic, blind and deaf mutes. The pro- 
portion of women who engage in occupa- 
tions outside of the household is smaller in 
the United States than in foreign countries, 
but in no country is the proportionate num- 
ber engaged in superior industrial occupa- 
tions equal to that in this couutry. Of the 
2,647,000 women in occupations 595,000 are 
engaged in agriculture, most of them col- 
ored women in the Souchern States; 632,000 
are in manufactorics, of whom about one- 
half are in New York, Massachnsetts and 
Pennsylvania ; 242,000 are milliners, ete. ; 
50,000 are tailors. The 52% temale surgeons 
of 1870 have increased to 2,474; the 7 jaw- 
yers to 75, the laundries have increased 
to 122,000, and of the latter 108,000 
kept by women. This large increase snows 
a great lightening of the housewite’s labor. 

THERE is a meanness which will grovel 
low in the dust tor gain; and there is also 
a pride that will not bend gracetully to re- 
ceive a favor. There ace people who dread 
to be under an obligation, and cannot rest 
until they think they have repaid it. Yet 
is it not one kind that with- 
holds from a triend the pleasure of giving 7? 
broader than 
what is of 
ever 


of sAlfishness 


rratitude 
it stands 


this ; it accepts with 
fered in kindness, 

ready to bestow what is possible upon those 
who may needit. tis a great mistake to 
think that kindness consists only in giving. 
Quite as often and as pleasingly is it shown 


while 


by receiving in a glad and grateful manner | 


the kindness ofleret by others. 





JIRADACHES are increasing among chil- 
dren in England attending schools where 
methodicaland ¢ffective ventilation is car- 
ried out, and such headaches can only be 
traced to the incidence of intellectual work 
upon brains of low educability or badly 
nourished, and so easily fatigued end ex- 
hansted. Headaches in children used to be 
rare, and were regarded as al nost always 
importing organic diseases of the brain, but 
they are now of daily occurrence. 

WovVEN wire, on the mattress patterr, is 
largely taking the place of the old-fash 
ioned canvas and curled hair as a base for 
the upholstery in car seats and backs. It 
is Claimed that such sea's are comfortable 


’ 


and much more cleanly than the ordinary 
cu n 

A 

7 

istry nd tain 

manity and itterai t ight.when it is noth 


ing after all but a preference for individual] 


lic ense 





are | 


The World’s Happening». 








Alligator steak adorns the menu of a 
Florida hotel. 

A Vermont individual claims to have a 
| hen 39 years vld. 

The number of colleges in the United 
States is set down at 370. 

Wine over 200 years old is among the 
contents of Empcror William's cellars. 

The jails and penitentiaries of 
United States contain over @,00 criminals, 

Amercans projected, buiit, and still con- 
trol the street railroads in Moscow, Kussia, 

There are twenty persons whose gifts to 
American colleges aggregate over $A, 4, 0, 

A child one of whose legs is entirely 
black, was recently bern at Lawrenceville, Hil. 


the 


An English clergyman recently  per- 
formed 108 bapti-m, and nine marriages on one 
Sunday. 


Abstemious and facetious are said to be 
the only two words in which the vowels follow one 
another. 

The largest vineyard in the world is in 
California, and contains between 2,400, (0% and 4,000,- 
Ooo vines, 

The thousands of finger rings worn in 
this country are estimaied to be worth something like 
$5, (00, (00. 

A Mormon elder has taken an annual bri- 
dal trip for the pact five years, each time with a sep- 





arate bride, 

The Bell telephone instruments for which 
the parent company charges an annual rental of §20, 
cost $3.50 each, 

A bill has been passed by the Senate re- 
| quiring railroad companies to give thirty days notice 


| of areduction in wages. 

The White House at Washington, it is 
stated, is modeled after aeastle in Dublin, and has 
cost up te this time about $2, 60, 000, 

In one case in a Thomas, Ga., court, the 
value of the article stolen was $2.0, while the cost of 
the trial, ete., to the county was $100, 

In three towns of England—Ely, Rugby, 
and Salisbury, consumption has declined from 9 to 
SW per cent. since the land was thoroughly drained, 


One farmer in Queen Anne county, Md., 
thousand peach trees, 


covering 336 


has recently planted) seven 
his orchard now containing 540 trees, 
acres, 

About one hundred marriages between 
Christian and Chinese couples are reported as have 
the Francisco Mission 





ing taken place in San 
Chapel, 

The stomach of an ostr‘ch 1s in its back, 
between the wings, and the food can be seen moving 
around inside of its neck to get at this strangely-lo- 
cated receptacle. 

A check for over #19,000 was 
unable to 
forwarded it to 


found in 
read, but 
the 


New York last week by a man 
who knew it wasacheck, and 
proper persons, 

A Hannibal, Mo., man, who dreamed that 
he would be killed by a load of coal being dumped on 
him trom a coalcar, was killed in exactly that way 
| one day last week, 

According to recent statistics, there are 
in France and Greece 100 non-working days, inelud- 
ing Sundays; in England, 4: in Russia, 6: in Bel- 
giuin, 6; and in the United States, 6, 

|} Common salt used daily by throwing a 

| few handfuls into closets, with an occasional handful 
into washbasins, is recommended as a means of coun- 
teracting the noxious effects of sewer gas, 


A condemned murderer was married in 
hiseccli at Los Angelos, Cal., recently, A man wh» 
has only a tow days to live—comments a bachelor edi- 
tor—can afford to take most any hind of risk, 

On a recent trial, a cedar log twenty feet 
, long was taken to a California mateh factory, and in 
exactly thirty minutes was sawed, «plit, clued, dipped 
in sulphur, labeled and the matches buxed ready for 
shipment. 

Emperors of China are privileged to 
1g the male members 


sors from ane 
fuimily, 
lee reditary 


name their sauces 
| of thelrown or a 
law, governing the 
to the throne. 


relative’s (luina has no 


therefore, succession 


A man, drawing two children in’ a ha-d- 
eart, in whieh style he claimed he had traveled with 
the little ones all) the Kansas, | paned 
through Phillipsburg, N.d., a few days azo,en route 
to New York city. 

A straw stack blew over, in Wisconsin, 
on March 14. April lihe straw was re moved, anda 
Missing peacock discovered ander the very ecntre of 
the heap, rather erucopled in feathe r, but none the 
worse tor his long fast. 


way from 


An Italian couple, neither of whom had 
} seen cach other until their weading day, were mar- 
ried by a squire of Westmoreland county, this State, 
last week. The bride ix fourteen Sars oad, while the 
£rvom is 29 vears her senjor, 


There isa law in Japan against the rac- 
It strikes at the rot 
and, instead thar 
race, Inakes it unlawful for steamboats of 
| panies to leave their points of departure 


ing of steamboats, of matters, 
they shall 
rival com- 


Within ten 





Of simply torbidding 


hours of cach other. 

| When the Governor of Georgia gives a 

State leaked 

The fis Juiceless dict as 
pure that 
breed g isa coming uetr (ts-ins M. Clay 


woe ‘ reput as 4 “possum cook 


dinner, one course is always * poset 


Vernor avers (hat roast pi 


(with “possnm, and prophest s * pose 


[ps Webster asa 


I “ ‘a” t ‘ ' t har 
tlincost Here 
WAS Making. ite 


ireatinent given a hurse in 


ean strength, judging from the 


rog $s ‘ 
ip ure hie “as being driven tlony 


in a manner similar to the 
like work, 
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WORTHIEST AND BEST. 





BY WILLIAM MACKISTOSH, 





Who gains the proudest monument and name— 
A memory lest that far vatlives ‘he grave ; 
Ist he who woes that gil 'ed phantom fame, 
«rr courts the danger of the stormy wave 7? 


[n't he who hostile in the ranpant wars 
spreads desolation oer sane hapless land, 
! All-blessing labor and fair progress bars, 
save but te G11 ambition’> tyrant hand ? 


To such they give a place on hist’ ry's page, 
W hile seulptured arn or martle column tell, 
low well they met the foeman’s deadly rage, 
W here sbousands dying, breathed their last fare- 
well. 


' 
If honors such as these they fain would rear, 
Te those whe strove to murder and destroy — 
Who drew the widow and the orphan’s tear, 
} For friends no more their mainstay aud their Joy— 


Then should not he have tablet fairer still 

[ To whom wants wail was never pourcd in vain, 

Whe ne'er made foes to hate nor wish him ill, 
But lived alone to banish woe and pain 7% 


Yes. Hispoure record shall unsullied stand, 
It« peericss tritvute find no counterpart; 
Nor grander shrine may name and worth command 

Tuan bis embalmed within the human heart. 
— << <a 


| Mr. Jermyn’s Racquet. 


; BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


wt nee oe 





T had been an awkward meeting for both, 
in the long, crowded, lainp-lit drawing- 
room of the White Lion ; but so far they 

bad both got well through it. 

It was Autumn. The waters of the broad 
bay lay still as glass, shimsunering in the 
pale moonlight. From the windows of this 
letel you had a fine view of the bay, away 
down over the tops of the other houses, 
Tue hotel stood upon an eminence, over- 
looking the whole watering-place. Behind 
it stretched a tong garden, tacked by a fir- 
| wood, and upon the right was alewn and a 
tennis court. In the trent, the steep white 
{| Froud coming from the -vatering-place led n 
tothe very stepsof the house, Its sign—if 
one tay talk of the sign of so very fine and 
fashionable an bhotel—was the White Lion: 
and it was rather a funny tatne, for the 
| Watering-place itself was never known by 

any other thas Little Souris, 

These two, Mr. Jerinyn and Miss Ray- 
mond, had met in the drawing-room of the 
hotel this evening before everyone assein- 
bled there: in the very surprise and con- 
fusion of the meeting, they bad recognized 
each Aber publicly ; and having once done 
wo, iad drifted into rather a constrained 
conversation upon general topics; each one 
no doubt turning overin their own inind 
the probabi ities and improbabilities of any 
Ol the seventy or eighty people present 
knowing. 

Not that there was really anything very 
much outel the ordinary to know. An 
intimaey, ripening into something more; a 


EVENING 


>: 


f 








lazily, and bending over a pile of music on 
the piano. “I thiak when one says a thing, 
one ought to stick tw it; and when one 
plays with a racquet, one ought to stick to 
the racquet." 

A laugh broke out all over this corner of 
the room ; everyone was listening now to 
the discussion atout the racquet. 

“Then you really have registered a vow 
to that effect, Jermyn?" 

*Oh—a vow!" objected he. 
strony ¢x pression.” 

“It inust be something quite as solenn—" 


“That = a 


ile laughed, “The simple fact of the 
matter,” he explained, “is that I once 


happened +o remark that I would never 
play with any other, Now, having once 
said so, of course I never could play with 
any other—suecessfuliy. At all eveuts I] 
should object tw try.” 

“This borders on the unearthly,” laughed 
a Voice in the corner. 

“Is that the proper word to use?" 
olwerved another. “I think I shall ask 
Miss Raymond.” 

“Please do,” said Mr. Jermyn, looking 
round at the seat behind him. 

But Miss Raymond had already left the 
rooin, 

She had gone straight out of the room, 
along a narrow passage leading into «a side 
hall ; and, opening a glas door atthe end 
ofthe bail, had drawn along deep breath 
of the cool night air, and stood, in her low- 
cut pale pink dress, jovukiug out into the 
moonlit sarden. 

Aurora—that was her naine ; a most un- 
fortunate name for a plainér woman, but 
the one suiteu for her. No onecould have 
ever cast a glanee at her and doubted that 
she was born todo aught but shine. Her 
handsome, well-held tigure, beautifully- 
moulded face, her wide, iris-biue eyes, the 
very fairy-like brillianee of her golden hair, 
each by itself seemed to prociaim the 
nature of the woman. There was much | 
power, and yet senmething marvellously | 
sweet in each and all. Tiere was some- 
thing grand about her; it was inpossible 
to look at ber without feeling certain that, 
besides being an exceptionally bLeautilil, 
she was an exceptionally clever woman ; 
and if there was a fault—and when is there 
not a fault !—one would bave guessed at 
once, and guessed rightly, that it's name 
was pride. Just sow i seein d as if she 
were quivering under some blow which 
bad failen on ber—her tace looked color- 
less as a snow-flake in the light of the 
moon. 

“lt was mv own fault for introducing the 
subject,” she muttered, passionately ; **but 
surely be might bave spared me! When 
I had spoken bins, when I had agreed to 
let bygones be bygones, the hateful incident 
cones through the means of this racquet 
once inore. I wish I had never seen it !—I 
wish I had never seen Douglas Jermyn !”’ 

She stood there, the night wind blowing 








suddenly yrave a great start, and stood 
inctionless. Upon a little hall-table beside | 
her was lying a bundle of wraps, and a 





misunderstanding; and a separation. Three 
very common chapters, no doubt, in a very | 
3 hackneyed type of romance. Still, one’s | 
own romance is apt te ve all the world to | 
oneself,let it be hackneyed w the rest of the | 
world as it may; and also there are ways | 
and ways of treating a wiusunderstandiny. | 
By Mr. Jermsyu'’s and Miss Rayimond’s 
Wav, it is absolutely certain that each would 
have stared straight past the otier in a} 
silitary picture gallery ; or would have sat 
silently side by side through the dreariest 
j of entertainments—--s0 lony as they had not 
been startled into doing anything else. 
Bui Mr. Jermyn bad, so to speak, burst 
upon Miss Raymond: Miss Raymond had 
started, flushed a faint pink, and bowed 
slightly; and Miss Rayinond’s aunt, a good- 
huimored dowager, after first casting one 
astonished aeen bowed also. To cover 
the embarraSipent of all this, they had, as it 
were, been driven inte a conversation. 
There vas to bea great tennis tournament | 
on the morrow, and Miss Raymond, to fill 


; up rather a .engthy pause, had just some- | 
4 what nervously inquired if Mr. Jermyn 
intended to play. Before he had time to 


answer for himumelf, someone else, sitting | 
near, interrupied quickly. 

“Wy, Miss Raymond, is it possible vou | 
can know Mr. Jerinyn, and yet think it | 
necessary to ask him such a question?” 

She laughed tore easily: it was inuch 
Invre @nutortable that another should join 
in the conversation. “Then you play as 
much as ever, Mr. Jeriuivn ?” 
| “Rather more, I believe,” he answered, 
tlowly. “I cane over trou Bresswood | 
| Specially for to-morrow’s tnateh.”’ 
“Did you bring your racquet with you, | 
| Jerusve?” called out a voice from the cther 
Bide of the room. | 

“Of course,”’ smiled Mr. Jerinyn. 

The last speaker caine strolling forward, 
and laughed as be caine. 

“It is the most peculiar infatuation Mr. 
Jerinyvn bas for that racquet of his,”’ he said, 
crom=ing bis hauds upon the back of a chair 
4 near Miss Bayinond, and speaking to her. 
“AS you Seems ts be old aequaintances, 
perhays vou can throw some light upon the 


inatt-r, Mixe Kavisond 7? He wmust have 
paid asmali fortune in geting it re-neited 
amd re-lovalesd - but buy a new one he 
prmilive ‘ “ | not. his mrleiiti iMsiirecd 
‘yr aay t at ia mar r 1% 
t j 
MA tiff 

“I should think it quite possibie that Mr. 

Jje-mvn would keen to hix resolution. 


"Yeu, | shail, keep to it,’’ said he, rising , 





Strong-looking, large sized racquet. She 


| gaid to 
| That was no excuse for suet 
| Next, and 


good racquet. 





POST. 


ota breakfast-room. It was his birthday. 
He had a tiny heart-shap d, jewel-set 
locket open in bis hand, amd tuside the 
open locket was her own miniature. It 
was her birthday present to wim. Her 
cheeks burned fiercely in the © moon- 
light, asshe remembered all that he had 
said, standing there, with that miniature iu 
hishand. The heart was to be as precious to 
him as hisown heart; it was te bring him 
good fortune; amd he was & treasure it 
all his life. She remembered every word 
as if he had spoken it yesterday. 

Then she passed on to the Etlowing day. 
low, when her aunt and she were out 
driving, someone told them that a friend 
of theirs—and a triend of Mr. Jermyn's— 
had been unexpectedly called beme to 





New Zealand ; and how they had driven t» | 
barrister—to | 


a 


his chambers—tor he was 
bid him cood-bye. He was t have been 
Douglas Jerinyn's best man at the wedding 
and it was the least they could do. 

What a hot day that was—and how well 
she remembered it! She was sitting in a 
cool corner of the room, putting in a word 
now and again, and laughing at her aunt's 
lively chatter. Then, ail of asudden, she 
started. There was Douglas's racquet! 
W hat kept her from exclatiming at once she 
could not tell; but she silentiv stretched 
out her hand for it, and held i just 2s she 
held it now. 
shock ? Underneath the racyuet, carcless 
ly thrown down—carelewsiy towed aside, 
no doubt—and in alriend’s rone—na even 
in his own room—was the lorket with her 
tniniature. She put the racquet silently 
back on the top of it, cul te tee quick, and 
went home too angry even Ww think—of 
Douglas Jermyn. 

She wished now, lovking back, that she 
had taken tune tothink. After all, it was 
her own wicked pride whien had been 
most to blame. What had [eeugias Jermyn 
her? First of all—he was sorry. 
care lems, 
more quickiy—that she t:.ust 
Well, there bat been pride on 
his side too. Trust him in what way, she 
demanded. He turned and leoked at her 
—she could see him now—and imade no 
answer. Then she reproached him. She 
wished—ah, how she wished—she hal but 
taken time to think. Through it all, in 
some Way, the racquet came in again and 
again. It seemed be the worst of all to 
her that the locket should be teeed dovn 
under so careiess a thing a8 the racqucdt. 
Finally she reinembered just how he stood 
looked at her, and mand at last there 
was nothing ignomintous im the locket 
having lain there: the racquet wasa very 
**In feet, frou the dav I yet 
‘I shall 


trust lit. 


it into my hands again,” «ani he, 


never use any other—-in teenmerian,”’ 


“Then I will never speak ty you again.” 
And to think that 1 was peaesitle that 
both had kept their word anti] now! Al, 


about her. Then, seeming suddenly Lo | i 9 4 ene vered t anu bo 
recollect the chilliness of the evening, she | sae a " "el “a. too toy ype aed 1 
shivered and shut the door again. She | ones ol aut _ _ . — . 
Oces 
went alon a passage to the left, and P 2 
J , wd , moment the handle of the 


Just at this 


door was turved, followed by aquick tattoo 
of Knocks, 


“Aurora, ny dear ; where are you?” 


first stared at st, and then, seemingly in | She started up, and stared wildiv down 
answer to an irresistible impulse, undid the | atthe racquet. The rn wasin a sort of 
Straps of the wraps, aud held the racquet Sq sare lower, and the windew “asa very 
in ber hand. broad one, down aluwest to the floor. 

“So here you are!’ she muttered, half | Through the middle pane the moon shone, 
laughingly and balf in anger but each side was praped by 2 heavy 
ge pe. y he pedi oS certain. She made a quick dart to the 


Just at that moment there was a sound of 
feet coming along the passaze, and, with a 
terrified start, sie beywan to try todo up the | 


Strap again.- The, resizing the hopeless- “<n, de Heetiee ati on 
ness of getting Kiastened in tine, she went! , be — / “ey ° Ad ts A fhe ‘ “ b apthnon 
flying up the stairs, with the racquet still oe Se ae oe 2 elle Hess 

in ber hand. The stairs were of dark Excuse ine, my dear, bat dont you think 
pal i ; : ' 9 like that must seem a 


polished oak, and ber soft pink dress made 
a faint swish as it sweptover them. Upon 
the second landing she paused and listened. 
The delicate color had come into her face 
again with the rapid flight, and there wasa 
glimmer of amusement in ber handsome 


vour running awav 
little 
Come down.” 


taking the girl's arim, 
a 


window, and poked the reeguet belind the 
curtain ; then opened the deror. 


“Do you went me, Aunt Jane?" 


funny to—Mr. Jer:nyn, sou kuow. 
deor, and 


i her yently 


the 


As she spoke, she shut 
pus, 
lony the passage, 


“Wataiminute. What arethey walking 


res as She jooked down, iu a lall-asimaiuned . 
eyes ae = lek ot , i about, Aunt Janet ?"" she exp atulate i. 
ars att we Taeyuet. : ae sas t “Nothing of any P portance * the lady 

+e olke« ognee ” cuckow wy ou 

: UCKOO, CUuCK - sian, answered ; “‘ouly that everlasting tennis. 
Gight times trom a clock in some hidden / 

? 7 . * > oe 

recess far below ; and wien the sound bad 
died away, there case afaintcreak anda It night have been an hour before Miss 


deep siience—se deep tiat it was omminous, 

She took one step down again, hesitated for | ¢ 
4 moment just underneath a rose-colored | ¢ 
lainp, and then, turning onee more, fled ot 


favinend inanageld ts gel up be ber room 
ayAinn; imore it was mt The 
conversation had turned away [roms Lennis, 
jut Mr. Jerinyn bad reaaned still in tue 


certains 


like a panic-stricken deer, and locked ber- same corner of the drasing-run. She 
self in a roo not far distant. Once passed through the sane feommage, and just 
inside, she sank down on a chair, and, paused for an instant in the same Lil. 
looking piteousiyv al tie racquet, burst inte There was no moonlight mow > heavy black 
halfbvsterieal laugiter. Tunere was but clouds had come fring up, aud sus 
| a faint light in the rosin, and that was the thought—yes, a8 #6 bsteued ste felt sure, 
inoonlight. Ewersthing was casting its that Ib Was raining. Disere lay the wraps. 
long, UMOethly suatow. An las sue noted Jnank heaven, no one tad tmAroed—the 
the long, drawn-out siiadow of tie racquet strap round them wes stil ‘ulasiened. 
upon tbe wall, sbe began ruminating avout Swittly up the broad ster azain. — Yes, 
the last time she bad weit thes racquet ik Was just one hour ago—" venir nine 
Tie last time! yes, that was what she times now frou:the cloek. Inte her own 
wanted to tiutok “about. She wanted to room next, and straight to the window. 
remember nothing about the first time. She pushed back the curtain awl started. 
Douglas Jer oyn had veen playing wili Sie felt rapidly a:i alert tue darK euriuer ; 
bisis racyu C tise first tise Shee tea@d toset lati: ——$ii9 passed her tand 4.50.4 down the 
a bright, new, gleaming racy et it Was black panes, aycalitee= Wisiets Live Tain War 
then. It bead seercsted to tlasti ty thee Stone pattering. The re quel ain ne Mi<< 
misiese@ : ated sie ; wrkesd at t, and she KRavinoud sank feiutiv inte a cbair : aut 
Ioveel jeeidd it. Pisat was the first tine. It after a2 teonment @ Cineuygit rem aya 
WAS little rss be forwets bit sie wanted to lighted the was ami rang ¢ r ai. 
stifle A r - ‘ triad , ON hice bias leew ry t y tira, Ww ti 
r ‘ s Als ! ist i wr? * a) j aceru A t 
“ pir 4 4 « r = ry rin 


Should she ewer f-rget the | 


; 
ally. 


' 
| Miss Raymond, rising abruptly to lower 
the gas. 

“Poor Aurora! Once teft alone againshe 
sank into tue chair and literally wrung ber 
hands. “llow am | togo down and tace 
him?” she tmeaned. “And what—what 

| about the tennis mutch tomorrow ?”" 

What about the tennis mateh indeed! 
What was to be dene? He had said he 

| would play with no other racquet than his 
own: and now bisown was gene. Abh,poor 
Aurora! As she realized the full horror of 
the situation she firstetl all resolved te fergn 
| inessand to go to bed; to go to bed and bo 
resmlulely sleep away all t-cight and te 
j; morrow, Then inaking tp ber mind te the 
Impossibility of that course, she formed a 
| desperate design of confessing everything 
upon the spot to Mr. Jermyn, and then 
threw that proposition even more hestily 
aside than she had done the firstone. And 
she finally swept down again to the draw- 
ing room as it nothing bad bappened, vw 
listen from altar to a heated discussion 
betwoen Mr. Jermyn and someone else as 
to the relative merits of yraws and asplralte 
tennis-courts, At the endol it the semecone 
else turned a langhing appeal to her: and 
she answered it laughimgiv. Laughingly! 
| —and the racquet was gone, There was 
nothing she could do—or at least only one 
thing which she ought w do—te tell Mr. 
Jermyn, and she shrank trom that as frou 
| the plague. Oh, if the rain would but pour 
and pour so that there could be no match ; 
thatat least night be a respite. As the 
| thought struck ber, later on, when she was 
sitting in mental torture in the privacy of 
her own room, she pushed back the curtain 
of the window once mere. Alas, alan, the 
neon was actually shining again. 

It inust have been the terrible anxiety of 
the night that mnade her sleep so lar tuts the 
morning, The full trigght star was ef reccesineg 
in upon her. Nine from the cuckeos clock, 
and ball-past nine was the beour for the 
match! She must go down andaee. Above 
all things—she realized it ahe mtst 
tell the truth to Mr. Jermyn. Perhaos he 
knew the truth alrewxty. Whoever had 
taken the racquet away had perhars given 
it to him, and told bins where it was fered. 
One sees things in such a different ight in 
the morning. She had a cupel tes trent 
to ber,and then went resolutely down stairs 
—not by the side way this time; mthing 
could have induced her to pass the places 
where the wraps lav—but down the broad, 
glittering, sunny grand staircase, As whe 
caine Within sight of the teasw teall, tte: the 


Titre 


| full power of the wart suoabeanrms, sre 
shivered. 
She wasaverv beautiful woran: there 


was no doubtof it. The hal! was crowded 
with burrying comers and yoer, but there 
was hardly one who did net turn to loo 
back ather. Just asher feat touched the 
lower step, @ tan in a tennis suit came 
hastily out of a side room, started and 
bowed. 

*s;ood morning, Mixes Kavinond! Jam 
vlad to see you down tn tine for the mate. 
Your aunt mentioned that vou were mst 
feeling well. By the way, have you beard 
about poor Jermyn ?"" 

Her face blanche. 

“Poor Jermnyul’ obe repeated, mnochanic 
At the same instant «langh broke 
out beside her. \ os, iraclesenf, vrr J: riuvn 4 

He vas standing close Gs her. Ste caught 
her lip between her teeth and turned whiter 
than ever, A tnotment mecre, and a strange 
look flashed suddeniv inte the girl sex pres 


sive blue eves, Mr. Jermyn's right arm 
was in a sling. 

The tian who had come cut of the side 
roous was in the act of closing a letter, and 
noticed nothing of Mews Bavouw nd’s ocon- 
fusion. Ihe wert ra Ulin ne easily. 

“Most unfortunate, Jerusve ! jueer ts, 
eh? Do you olten bave pucs iu Veur aries 
Without knowing why? If you weren't 
above and beyond all tie lest po avers here, 
one would think you bad deue it on 


purp we” 


Mr. Jermyn laughed. “You might, per- 
haps; [ans sure Mies Ruyurend would 
never be #0 eruel."’ 

“Wien did Chie Sleark ne on ?° eone 
tinued the first speaker, wetliuy Cul a “tainup 


for iis letler. 


Mr. Jerinvn pos fhes let hand up tis 
Figctst arias, feelitngg 1 curefa. v. 

“hive ti jal tei iat, liee Salel ‘J fe-it loul t 
ful whether ] Sisotsld tx i | oF pr4s ve 
day."” 

J hey had move 1 f.rwarcdhl. ard aere 
Standing in the deerwav new. The quiet 
grey sinoke of the little bea was Bong 
Siientiv up te theese mtill is avers, aned fatrv- 
like White Sails were dan yt atrorut in 
tiie DAY. The sir aigetat vils pV wiuee«n 
tothe town [rots lists, #45 ar fy tiusekiy 
strewed with ywaily «lreseend peor using 
t witness the tnatels, ated the enecl sure 
around the tennis wrod lawl rapetly 
beyunto till, They were alone again— Mr. 
Jermyn and Miss BRoyus od. With his 
left arin he carelessly raised a fleld-glass ww 
@kawithne thie bay. 

Joid ne Kinow ? Aurora Play w2ond’s heart 
Was lreatitiys 

oMr. Jeruivi, she began, hes:tatingiv. 

He iowered th icld-giass and turned ww 
ber 

] to ‘Z if par 1h) , . 

sSiat scr tae lias fer Ve: @))4 

suseed an start i i rc acl 
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loor. She had half thrust, half flung the | wishes of Mi K :XC 
| yp floor. ; ‘ i » ball Mung the | wishes of Miss Raymond. Excuse me— | how it came that I won thi 
lig 1 this man to me, or | thea, as ] t 2 oceall : 
; ’ > stood lovking out on the ocean : | 
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“] can see—a frigate,’ she aaid, with no 
other object than that of at least | 
eou.ething. He crowed bis arms and lean 

tet 2 taller. 

“Well,” suuled he. 
tennisovurt for a change. 
Inay Bee —a racguet.”’ 

The rich color swept all over her face, 

- She lowered the glass at once, hor lips 
quivering. 

“Mr. Jermyn,” she began for the second 


“Now turn it on the 
Perhaps you 


time. 

“Pardon me," he interrupted, quickly. 
“You must turn the serew in the other 
direction, i you really wish to locus the 
oGourt. " 


“Mr.Jernuyn, "she broke out, passionately, 
“you -eow 1 don’t wish to look at the 
tennisoourt.”" And then as be stared down 
at ber with an expression of intense sur- 
prise, sle added, confusedly : 

“T—I—you see I have never got over iny 
old distaste UW the game.” 

Mr. Jermyn siuniled. Whether he knew 
itor net—it was probable that he did— his 
sinile was exceedingly charting. 

“Ab, Miss Raymond,” he said quietly, 
“ner over your old antipathy tu tennis 
racquets.” 

Betore she bad time to answer him, or to 
reoover herself, be turned swillly away. 

- - Aa * o o 

The day bad passed on. The noise aud 
excitement of the tennis match; the con- 
fusion of luncheon, then the match again ; 
and now i was evening. 

How bad Miss Kaymond got through it 
ali? As she once more sat alone in her 
reeann, She could hardly tell. It seemed as 
if she were only just awaking from ao 
uncomfortable dream. Sie had been to 
preud to absent herm Hf entirely from the 
tennis court, and bad laughed and chatted, 
admurod and been adinired ; and, through it 
all, and above it all, bad been ashamed of 
berself and utterly muserable. She regretted 
bow, bitterly, not having gpoue straight to 
Mr. Jermyn last night to own everything, 
and to explain,as well as she could explain. 
Then, between them, somehow or other, 
they might have found the racquet. How 
did Mr. Jerinyn koow that she bad taken it? 
—sbe felt that he knew. She could only 
presume that be bad seen the unfastened 
wraps and bad inferred,as they bappened to 
be lying on the way to her room, that she 
musthave doneso, How dare he inter such 
athing? Abl,it was no use asking U.at,when 
she Aad taken ut. And now,when she went 
te blu and told bin, as she must tell bim, 
just exactly how it had happened, it would 
seein that the explanation, confession, wlhiat- 
ever it was,had only been wrung trom her, 
under the fear of his confiding to others 
what he knew binsell. Was he likely to 
submit to the loss of the racquet without a 
word? He had lot her see how much he 
knew tor ber own sake, hoping, no doubt, 
that it would draw her into returning it 
before he openty asked for it back again or 
applied to others, 

ie vad been at the match, too; Lis black 
sling and grey clothes stood out amongst the 
Manne! suite; but he had never once come 
neer ber. At luncheon be had studiously 
avoided looking at ber, as indeed she had 
evetded looking at hiun; and when by inad- 
Vertenoe beth their eves had happened to 
ineet,be had looked away even tnore hastily 
than she bad. An evening In the drawing- 
reotu:—at least until she had seen hit to 
explain —she felt she could not stand,so she 
had really pleaded illuess Chis tiiné,and bere 
she was, Ob, Mr. Jermnyn—Mr. Jerinyn— 
and she was not quite sure—or rather—yes, 
ehe might as well own it lo herselt, she still 
loved Linn passionately, as she could never 
love again. 

She began te shiver; how changeable the 
weather was, Think of this long, bright, 
beautiful day ending in rain! Yes, heavy 
rain. She listened to it, as she bad listened 
lastnight. Only a sbower,but a heavy one. 
Ste listened stlently to the pattlering, until 
it became fainter and = fainter, and at last 
Then all at onee there shone out 
She rose with a sigh and pulle d 


ceased. 
thre tenet. 


back the side curtains. Why, no wonder 
she bad been cold! The side window was 
open. 


She looked far outof the window, away 
int. the shadowy garden. The rain upon 


the grassjand the many-linted trees giistened | 


in the moonlight; and suddenly, as she 
looked a thought seemed to strike her, for 
she threw up the window even wider than 
before, and hastily thrusting her bead out, 
Strained ber eves down Into the bushes, 
There wasa whole bed of thiek shrubbery 
ust underneath. She stared and peered 
Inte it for a minute, and then drew in ber 
head once more, and stood to think. She 
recollected something now, and rang toe 
bell hastily, just as she had done last night. 
There was the sound of ber maid rising tn 
the next room,and afer an instant the door 
opened. Miss Raymond had already drawn 
the curtains and [it the gas, 

“Martin,’’ she said to the woman, “I wish 
you would suut this window, It is: rather 
difficult. I suppose you closed it last 
ra ige tat.”” 

The maid went 
With seme difficulty. 

“Ju ase stitt, Miss Aurora. Yes; it was to 
ciowe it that I came in vesterday evening, 
after vou wl gone down the first time. 


Hi vou found what you lost, toa’am ?’’ 


i When she had thrust 
the racquet s) bastily behind the curtains at 
the seund of her auut 5s Voice last night. The 


“window was open and reached almost tothe 


racy uet,never even casting a glance behind 
the curtain. Why, the inference was clear 
enough. She must have flung it outside, 
Yer, there could be no doubt of it. 

The 


would be easy enough for ber to slip out 


into the garden unobserved just now; but if | 
they had all been in the passage and she | 


had had to go straight through them, she 
would still have done it. She must satisfy 
herself inmantliy. Butonly te think of the 
racquet lying cut in the damp and rain 
sinee last night! Mr. Jermyn's racquet, 
She let herself out through the same 
glass door at which she had stood looking 
intethe garden yesterday, She went rap- 
ily along a gravel path, over a plot of 
dripping grass, and now here was tle 
shrubbery. She hadon thin shoes, but she 
plunged In ateongst the soft earth, and 


fought her way through the laurels and | 


bays and bollies—until at last she stood 
beneath her own window. 
as she thought. Alas! 
racquet. 


there lay the 


She took it up, tears of vexation glisten- | 


ing In ber eyes, Ah, it was quite sport; 
she might have expected that. The net- 
ting loosened, the head twisted, the 
platting on the bandle banging in long 
strips. Hopelessly, irredeemably spoilt. 
She turnea it over and over, beedless of 
the damnp mould encasing ber leet. 
where the plaiting bad been. Alas tor 
poor Mr. Jermvn’s racquet. 
Stay—this was net a hole, 
this? <A 
size of ahalferown. She pushed it down 
atone side, and found that it turned 
asiufupoena binge. The next instant 
lace had grown whiter than the white 
house beside which she was standing. The 


What was 


locket she had queen him, the locket with her | 


oun miniature, was lying before her cyes ! 

She took out the locket from its bed, and 
stared belore her blankiv. Inone moment 
she underst««d—saw it all. The only 
thing was, how had she been so blind as 
net to see it from: the first. The inan, in 
whose rooms she had discovered the locket 
and the raequet that fatal aiernoon, was 
well known a vongst tueut as being a 
mechanics penius, He was always inaking 
things, and contriving things, and invent 
Ing things. Of course she knew that ; how 
had she met thought of 1? Ile was to have 
been Douglas Jermyn's best man; of 


course Deuglas had entrusted lim with the | 


locket that he might do this with itt And 
Very likely, most possitiy, the racquet and 
locket had been thrust hastily aside where 
she had seen them, at the aunouncement 
ot hberentryv. It was an odd, fancilul 
of Mr. Jeraiyn’s—ot Douglas's. She could 
net help smiling at it in the midst of her 
distress—but then Douglas had always 
been S» anciful, 

She pushed her way slowly and dazedly 
out ol the bushes again, the locket still in 
ber hand. She wentin at the saine door, 
along past the wraps. They were sull 
there, but Genight she never even noticed 
them, and at the footoft the stairs paused, 
and drew a breath of posiuve horror, Oh, 
were things always to turn ayalust her | 
W nat fate, or chance, had ordered that Mr. 
Jermyn should be coming down those 
stairs? 

Whatever it had been, he was coming 
down them. In point of fact he had gone 
up by this quiet way for a pipe he had lett 
In the sanoking-roou. lle was in ovening 
dress, but looked in no wise surprised to 
see beautiful Miss Raymond, dishevelled 
and dripping, coming in at this hour from 
the garden. Hedrew aside politely to let 
her prass-—just underneath the rose-colored 
lamp. Whether it was the coldness of the 
actiog or that the soft rays reminded her of 
how she had stomd here last night, she 
stepped abruptly, and bringing the racquet 
frou: underneath her cloak, handed it to 
liu. 

“Mr. Jermyn,’ she said, bitterly “look 
at vour racquet.”’ 

lle took it trom: ber without the 
Start, and eXamined the head of 
great Comp osure, 

“LT would not have believed,’ said he 
pleasantly, “that a strony racquet like mine 
could become so ridiculously twisted with 
a couple ofshowers of ra'n. But of eourse, 
you know, Miss Raymond, there was the 
damp ground as well. Pardon me—I hope 
you changed your shoes before venturing 
Into the shrubbery.”’ 

She stared at him ina stupetied way for 
a couple of seconds, and then burst out 


faintest 
it with 


| angrily. 


“It you knew, Mr. Jermyn, why did you 
not tell me?" 


“Teil you,’ repemed Mr. Jermyn, 
amazediy ; and then broke into a short 
laugh, which he instantly suppressed, | 


“Alter vou teft the drawing-room vesterday 
evening, by the merest chance in the 





over and drew it down | 
j your 


world I happened to look out of the open 
drawing-room window. I did so just in 
tiine to see uy own racquet precipitated 
frou: another window--from the tower 
window. Now, as vou had mentioned to 
me not a quarter of an hour before, that 
rooms were in that tower I—I— 
hardly thought it necessary to remind you 


ofthe incident about the racquet. Believe 
tme, should have lain undisturbed thre re, 
so far as I was concerned, until the end 
world, rounthl the gardener brougtiit 
ore t whit fain sorry y 
a Y 
a . “a Ww iy | Ti 
rR ulforit? Why did you leave it there 
in the rain?’ she asked, pileous!y. 
“Because, said Mr. Jeriuivi, politely, 
but making a movement as if he wouid 
pase, “1 bad tar too preat a re spect lor the 
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were allin the drawing-rooin; it) 


Yeu, it was just | 


The | 
very wood had worn intoa hole underneath | 


little round bit of tin about the | 


back | 
her | 


idea | 








| they are waiting for me in the drawing- 
| roomn.”” 

“Mr. Jermyn,” she interrupted, quickly, 
and standing before him, “you—you must 
let me tell yor. You must let me explain 
—as well as Ican explain Ah!” she 
broke off, covering ber eyes suddenly, “I 
wonder what you do think of me?” 

He stared down at her; the deep silence 
always dominant in this part of the house 
was unbroken, save for the faint ticking of 
a clock. After an instant’s pause, he 
answered her ina totally diflerent voice ; 

“Upon my word, I don't know. Surely 
it was a—well—shall I say a fovlish thing 
to do? Upon iny word, I don't know what 
I think of you—Aurora.” 

At the sound of her own name she 
started ; and then tightened ber hold oa 
| the banister. 

“J would Lave told you yesterday,” she 
began, feverishly ; “but I seemed not to be 
able to find words—And you would not 
give me time. I took the racquet Mr. 
| Jermyn, simply because an irresistible 
desire came over me to hold it, and to look 
at it. Then, when I heard iny aunt’s voice 
1 pushed it hastily behind the curtains, 
and when 1 cameup an hour aiterwards, 
and found it gone, and knew not how it 
had gone or wno had taken it, I cannot tell 
you what I felt. This is the real truth. It 
is only a few minutes ago that, seeing my 
window open, it suddenly occurred to me 
about the garden.”’ 

He stared at her, and stared at the racquet 
' in her hand ; then all at once started and 
looked up at her again. 
| You bave found it out?” he said,quickly. 
“You know then—at last.” 

“Yes, I bave found out,” she answered, 
7 her hand and showing the locket. 

understand all—I am so surry!—I have 
regretted it bitterly.” 

“I have been sorry ever since,”’ said Mr. 
Jermyn, abruptly and huskily. “It was 
all, every bit of 1, my own fault.” 

‘No, no," she interrupted, with vehemeuce 
“Tt was all mine.” 

She made a rapid movement to get up the 
staircase, but he barred the way this tine. 

*“Aurora,”’ he said, “listen: it was both 
our faults; or it was nobody's fault—not 
| even the racquet’s. It was all a mistake. 
Ob,Aurora! Let us begin it all over again.” 

*“Cuckoo—cuckoo !""—ten lusty times, It 
seemed almost as if there was a ring of 
amusement in the little bird’s voice ; but 
neither Miss Raymond nor Mr. Jermyn 
noticed it. 

Five minutes later Miss Raymond went 
up the staircase uninterruptedly, but looking 
Strangely beautifui, even for her; and Mr. 
Jer:nyn passed into the drawing-room with 
| a radiant tace,and the racquet in bis hand— 





“ 


| to tell such a story as seemed good to bim. 
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Sunken Rocks. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


fyYO have a heart that is unoccupied is to 
- be in form and the eyes of one’s kind— 
a coquette. In all the petty ambitions 





that may disfigure the lite of woman, the 
furthest frou: ine was that of winning that 
for which I had no desire; but I was 
youny, alone, or neaily alone in the world, 
and there were a barrenness and continual 
bunger throughout iny existeuce that led 
ine ty welcome all things new, in the hope 
ot those grand possibilities of loving and 
being loved, which in turn ravished and 
Storined :ny passionate nature, 
The silly moths futtering in and out of 
the flame of wy discontent suffered 
nothing Im their tlittings, and I had settled 
down in the conviction that the thing of iny 
desire was butan extravagance of the vision- 
ary force, and in so settling had committed 
myself to a tuture of which I had little 
hope, and which ended my history in the 
Saine Chapter of marriage, respectability 
and endurance up to which the lives of 
nine girls outof ten are written, and in 
which they are ended. 

I, being au orphan, had gravitated from 
one relalve to another, picking up a 
| Scrappy, superficial education by the way, 
and at sixteen, having grown tired of my 
Migratory existence, was halting between a 
position as nursery-governess and school- 
| teaching in a barefuot country district fora 
settlement in life, when Aunt Althea—my 
rich aunt sent tor me to make hera visit. 

Aunt Althea was a widow and childless. 
I chanced to please her, and so my visit 
Krew into a& permanency, and iny fortune 
was considered tnade, 

Ol course we saw a great deal of society, 
for my aunt, besides being surrounded 
by all the elegancies of living, was 
really a very amiable kind of person, and 
popular in her set; but I did not marry at 
| once, tor all that. rs 

Even atetnghteen, one is not in haste 
and I bad an ideal--a substantial one, it is 
true; for my sixteen yearsof poverty- 
stricken gravitation had taught me that It 
ser a nero uncomfortable struggle, this 
ving “vithout money. Still,I had an ide 
and so searched eagerly among me bese 


nebo, fearing to find one with whom I 
night dare poverty, disdaining the few 
rich ones who caine across my path, be- 
cause of some tatal lack that } rought thetmn 
n igher Chan the feet of ny Hero, who 
. s A Sau uead 4 } Si ilders 

ar rtp 

I i 

Was 1 er . 

nor Laudsane, bor yet a poiished iman, 


OULY a Lborouy 


Berlei 
mean acthon 
and courage. 


1 wondered then—I wonder more now— 


» aud grand in thought, health 


| Tracy 


| apart from him for some unkmné 
nan, incapable of a 


any man in fact, tor I was neither “wholly 
dack nor whoily tair,,’ I had neither genius 
or wealth, and in mind and temper was 
utterly irregular ; but such as I was, Philip 
Fioyd loved me, and because this love ap- 
proxitmated most nearly to the ideal toward 
which 1 groped, it touched me. 

It was as if a mother voice had spoken to 
me out of the unseen world of spirits, and 
said : 

“You need this man, my child. He is 
strong and brave. He will be patient with 
your waywardness, Your pueri.e weight 
will never drag his broad and liberal nat- 
ure down, but he is powerful to raise you 
up to heights of truest womantiness 

And while I yet struggled to receive this 
uttered, but half heard message within my 
weakling intelligence, he told me of him- 
self the old, sweet tale of wooing wuian- 
hood, 

And what answer could one make whose 
mind had formed in sixteen narrowin 
years of poverty, who saw its shorten 
annals of all the comfort flesh is heir to, 
and who bhungered and thirsced after an 
ideal romance ? Only this: 

“You are mistaken in me, Mr. Floyd ; 
my idea of marriage would shock you, I 
should be miserable as the wile of a poor 
man, and I should murder love—yes, re- 
spect, even—by vain sightings alter the 
daintinesses of living and attire that are the 
luxuries of wealth. I am not exactly 
neartless—I fully intend to have a regard 
for the man I marry—but I do not think 
love exists inthe grand fashion you and 
Idream of. Our mutual poverty would 
wear such sentiment bare ; then you would 
find me unequal to happiness, and you 
would end by hating the tie that now seeins 
desirable. No, Mr. Floyd; I am not 
woman enough for such a man as you—I 
say it in all soberness and humility—J wish 
I were!” 

“Do you inean that ?” he asked earnest. 
ly, turning my face to the light. 

**Yes,I inean it,’ I answered: “for if 1 
were worthy to be your wife, I should not 
have this mean craving alter wealth and 
position that nov: stands between us,” 

Then I thought it was all over, and the 
man would go his ways as others had done 
—disappointed but uusaddened—instead of 
which he took both my bands in his strong 
aru Clasp, and said : 

“Then, Achsaif that is all that stands 
between us, 1] claim your troth. If you 
had been a different girl I should not have 
loved you. I donot believe that I could 
endure a poor, pinched, married life better 
than you. I wanta pretty house, and ease 
and art, and all that goes to make life en- 
joyable. I want, besides this, a life rich in 
romance, love, in sun-colors, and because 
I want all these things, Iam going away to 
the diamond tields of Brazil and I want you 
tu wait for ine for tive years, at the end of 
which time, if I do not return with a fom 
tune equal to our desires, I will give you 
back your treedom !”" 

“Can you trust me for five years? Why 
I could hardly trust nyself for that lengtu 
of time,’ I asked, nny Vuice grown strange- 
ly husky. 

And Philip, looking searchingly into ny 
face answered : 

“Yes, I could trust you for ten years, if 
you loved me !”’ 

All at once there came a feeling over me 
that I was destined to love more fondly 
than inost women, and that the man to 
whom 1 gave my love, and trusted me, 
might be tried in the trusting, and I said, 
slowly : 

“1 think 1 belong to the kind that need a 
inaster.”’ 

And his tone was still slower as he re- 

nied : 
, “I think so too ?”” and, for the first time 
I realized that this man already possesed a 
power over ine, and that it were better a 
woman should elect her master, if so be 
fate. That I should never again be loved 
in this princely way, I knew, and, building 
upon my own uncertainty, I put Floyd’s 
ring upon my finger and he sailed away 
over the sea, leaving me bound in this 
promise—should my loyalty swerve, be 
should hear the story first from me. 

This was iu the early June time when all 
the world is lovely, and a little later, Aunt 
Althea and I weut downto the seashore 
forthe summer. The place was a quiet 
one with just visitors enough to make it 
cheertu!l, but the scenery was wild and 
romantic, in every way suited to my un- 
healthy fancies, and, here tor the first time 
I met Tracy Woloott. 

1 had heard the story of his life, as far as 
the world kuew it, and 1 tad wondered 
With the rest of the world that he, baving 
married an heiress, could separate himself 
from her ; that she, having wedded so ele- 
gant aman, should have found it impossi- 
ble to live with him ; but when I met bim 
and saw for myself how like unto a Greek 
god the Lord had created this man, iny 
wonder grew to curiosity which led me to 
cultivate him for bis secret’s sake ; and, as 
it was easy to give one’s sympathy to this 
husband, because of his personal recoom- 
endations, there was a possibility, that, 
right or wrong,his wite might suffer blame, 
and the sympathizer might unconsciously 
court danyer. 

I never stopped to consider bow near 
Wolcott approached the ideal for 
which I bad been looking to find my lite 
through, in those early days. His 
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ot a gentleman to be entirelyto blame in 
his don.estic unhappiness, but he is such 
an unavoidably attractive man, that one 
might find him dangerous if one were 
young and tancy free.” 

Something in the sight of these far off, 
crested ocean waves gave me honest im- 
pulses toward the generous gentieman who 
sailing away, had left me a stainless honor 
of love, and I said, witha taint laugh ; 

“Your consideretion is beyond the meas- 
ure of thanks, madam, but, as I am not 
fancy free, there cannet be the slightest 
— danger for nein this too facinat- 

« Benedict!” 

And my aunt sighed a long sigh of re- 
liet that I had even so tacitly, acknowl.- 
edged my engagement and hel the 
rumor spread even to Tracy Wolcvtte’s 
ears, 

Perhaps the man congratulated himself 
upon knowing that I, too, was in leading- 
strings. Atany rate, feeling both safe and 
strong, we ventured confidently upon a 
treacherous path of pleasure that took a 
deeper tone of interest as we carelessly 
pursued it. 

To me this man became a wonderful rev- 
elation. Was he utterly impassive, or were 





there really an enduring barrier against | 


love ? —became an ever unanswered «Gues- 
tion in my mind ; and, perhaps, there was 


times when he wondered also it this absent | 


lover of mine bad ever aroused the now 
sluinbering tires of my nature. But there 
was nothing as yet to startle consciousness, 
as still I drilited. 

The first awakening came to me when we 
two went sailing in a tiny boat close under 
the long low beach, where the ocean beat 
ceaselessly with its voice of unrest—its un- 
der soughof longing. 

The small bays, beating into the shure 


with audacious, foamy waves—the woods, | 


dwarfed by the strong salt air, but shining 
golden in the sun—the beach with its shin- 


ing sands—the salt marshes, rolling away, | 
dun and hazy, like another wind-swept sea 
—all passed me by as figments of the imag- | 


ination, and I fell in with the brooding 
silence that sometimes hangs over the 
inidsummer, 

The waves rippled softly over my hand, 
dipping idly over tue side of the »0at, and 
ny heart took up the burden of Barry 
Cornwall’s songs as my eyes wandered 
away over the yielding barrier to the near 
horizon—my thought to the absent. And 
Wolcott, watching my face, must have 
guessed it, for he said, half fiercely : 

* You are always in dreamland !”’ 

“You ure mistaken. There are too many 
certainties in lite to waste oneself on dreains. 
Iam simply lazy, Mr. Wolcott. It is you 
who inaulge in romances,”’ 

“Romance being another name for love,”’ 

I could feel the air grow dangerous about 
ine; the sky Seemed vague, the sun only a 
melting cloud; yvetl would uot seem 
frightened, and still toyed idly with the 
waves. 

“But love dies and romance hasan end,”’ 
I said, shrinking away from my own dar- 
ing. 

“There you mistake. You do not Know 
this one passion that never dies, else your 
knowledge would teach you that you may 
resolve upon its murder. You may bury 
it—still it lives, as the polyp lives,like well 
spent curses, when you least ex pect.”’ 

Just then alittle island came in sight, 
glittering with vegetation, glowing with 
gorgeous flower covering, and I, Laply see- 
ing it, exclaimed : 

**Moore’s island, without the bowers !"’ 

“Or Hinda with Ler wish,’ said Wolcott, 
bending his face so near to mine that his 
hot breath fanned ny cheek. “It is well 
that you are strong, else we ‘might imeet on 
peril’s brink.’ 

“I do noi,” I said,steadily. 

But the man had mastered, somehow iny 
mood, and weakly yieided to that powerful 


| entered some strange 











circled me with his arn, 

“You are mine,” he whispered in my 
ear. “If we never reach yonder shore 
alive, ny arms shall coffin you, my kisses 
drain the last sweetness from your mouth. 
You are mine, Achsa—you love me—you 
are mine !"" 

Was this thing true? I had broken faith 
with another, with one who loved, who 
trusted me; Dut must | go down to death 
With this inan’s sinful arins around me— 
with his evil kisses burning my mouth ? 
Ten thousand times—no! 

I had been weak, but God's pity was in 
this angry sea—its fury might lash me 
clean and pure. I broke away from that 
passionate embrace. There was spray in 
my eyes and achoking in my throat. A 
great chill swept over ime with the waves, 
anc 1 struggled madly for life. Then 
there came a momentary sense of strangu- 
lation, and a ringing as of millions of far-off 
bellsin iny ears—places, people and events, 
caine an instant photographically between 
two periods of consciousness,then there was 
a delicious sensation of floating and light 
ness, then a heavy, thundering crash, and 
then intinite peace. 

When I again opened my eyes it were as 
ifa whole lifetime bad elapsed, and I had 
existence imost 
heavenly still. 

There was some faint stir, and, looking 
about, I saw an old woman nodding by 
the wide chimney, where a_ log-fire 
sinoldered, and above whics, upon a high 
inantel, there was a vellow flare of candles, 
and 1] knew that I was not dead ! 

The scene in the boat came vividly before 
mime. I had been saved, I groaned aloud. 








| detail of the toilet for siusiuner. 


“She'll dew well enough neow ; it’s the | 
Lord’s marcy that one on ‘em’s saved!" | 


said a voice, and I knew hat Tracy 
Wolcott, so little time ago strong in his 
pride and passion, would never more sail 
over these summer seas—never more tempt 
woman with his wicked beauty, drifting 
over sunken rocks, 

Well, it was my own half-reckless work 
—the first miserable sixteen years of my 
lite had somewhat to answer for. 1 was 

20r and motherless and wrong-thinking, 

ut ny worship of the ideal had vetrayed 
me ; and with what of youth and spirit and 
dreain-lite I left it forever, with the wreck 


, Of the Seabird, at the bottom of the ocean, 


some who have so entered upon the actual 
may know. I bad broken faith with Philip 
Floyd, and now there was left ne only the 
bitter task of confession, and sv I, “faithful 
over a few things,’’ kept my pact. 

A letter came in answer to mine, across 
which I wrote, “‘No forgiveness can mend 
a broken ftaith. Farewell!’ and sent it 


| back,to the man in far-off Brazil, and the 


But Hinda loved and——” | 


inagnetism of tine and place and stronger | 


will. 

The wind, that had lain in such a breath- 
less calin, now cut the Seabird’s wings with 
quivering touch, and, spreading thein 
whitely, she skimmed the waters likea 
thing of iife. 

We had been too much absorbed with 
ourselves to note the heavy clouds driving 
noiselessly up from the south. The sun 
sank out of sight, leaving a crimson glory 
over the ccean, and a hissing of white 
vapors rolling inland. : 
sudden lull in the wind and tide. We 
steod quite still upon a pulseless ocean, and 
I said, my voice sounding strange in that 
hollow caim : 

“You must tack.” 

“No, we must wait for the tide. 
are not afraid to wait here ?”’ 

“Afraid ! 
I wish I were home !" 

What was the sudden flaming up in this 
man’s face, bending closer and closer t» 
ward mine? He had torgetten himself— 


You 


| accepting 


winter set in drearily. 

Aunt Althea’s health was delicate, and 
somehow my my cup of happiness was 
only dregs; and so we lived on, growing 
to Know each other in those ice bound 
bome spent uays. 


a 





| Monumental 


It was a March night I left ny cozy fire- | 


side and my tempered thoughts to go toa 
gentleman in the reception rooin who de- 
clined to send up his name, 

I felt irritated at the call, and its strange- 
ness ; but all this gave place to a trembling 
numbness as, opening the door, I con- 
fronted Philip Floyd, who only said to me 
in tones of mingled entreaty and regret ; 

“Achsa! Isit gnef for this dead iman 
that bas lined your face with 
struggling ?”’ 

“No. I was weak and wild, and, if he 
had lived inigit have married hin; but he 
was neither trave nor true, and my life 
would have been one unavailing regret!" 

“[ think I won you first agains: 
will, Achsa: but still f won you. If you 
do not love me,you still could never have 
loved that man, else you would not have 
chosen death by throwing yoursell into the 
sea rather than the chance of life with hit, 
Iam notafraid of the dead, Achsa; 
you be my wife?” 

And I consented, hesitating, perhaps in 
deterence to honor, but saving Yes to my 
mnaster, Knowing that some sudden fortune 
head returned him prematurely to this 
country—that he wouid care for te, and 
} itall asthe treasure drifting in 
from wrecks, never asking, in tny turn, for 
faith or loyalty ; for why make terms wren 


? 


| one is poor ? 


Then there came a | 


— ——_—— ¢ - —_——- - - 
Curious Customs.—A custom prevails 
in Wales of carrying about at Cliristinas- 
time a horse’s skull dressed up with rib- 
bons, and supported on a pole by a tian 


| who is concealed under a long white cloth. 


| There is a contrivance 


No,” I answered, botly ; “but | 


for opening and 
shutting the jaws, and the figure pursues 


| and bites everybody it can lay hold o:, and 


does not release them except on payinent 
of afine. It is generally acevmpuned by 
some men dressed up in a grotesque inan- 
ner, Who, on reaching a heuse, sing Some 
extemmpore Verses regis stitag «# lisitlince, 
and arein turn answered by those within, 


will | ; 
| guests who will naturally wish to see Car- 


| of Long Island, will 


| mense refectories of the Cathedral 


pain and | 


your | 


| 
| 
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Styles at the Strongholds. Small Points for 
Parents. Items of Interest to All. 





Some of the new wash goods trocks for 
little girls of three to seven years are made 
with full tucked skirts gathered on to the 
waist which is plain and round without any 
belt, and having a fulness of white lawn or 
cambric over which is laced with cord, the 
co'or of the skirt and bodice, the side bodies 
ofthe waist proper. The lacing strings 
passing through the bolee of Hamburgh 
embroidery which out-line the side body, 
back and front, that run from the shoulders 
to the waist in diagonal lines that meet in a 
point at the waist line. The sleeves of such 
frocks are also white and trimmed with 
cuffs of Hamburgh embroidery. They are 
the newest “American trocks’’ for little 
girls, 

All articles shown at the Lilliputian 
Bazaar in 23d. St, New York are well made 
—of the best fabrics, alter the best models, 
fitted over the hygienic waist of which the 
house makes a speciality, 80 that all suits set 
superbly. No growing child should be 
without this indispensary to health, com- 
fort and style, 

Le Bon Ton and Le Moniteur dela Mode 
for June are out and contain the latest and 
most original and unique styles in every 


ures are plain but full skirts, 
draperies aud those tew 
Stvles, No flounces, save occasionally a 
secant volante around the bottom, bigh hats 
and bonnets, striped and barred 
and boucle stulls, counbinationsot etamine 
and velveteen, unlimited variety in color, 
many buttons of any kinds and singular- 
ly grouped and atilized tor decorative 
effects, lace and velvet combinatians in 
tuillinery and Wwilets, the judicious use of 
gold tinsel and jet, quantities of flowers, 
gold searfs, etamine and bourette stulls 
chapeaux, high coiffures, long waist+, and 
infinite variety within certain limitations 
quickly discerned Ly 4 glance Uirough 
the pages of illustrations and ovlored 
plates. 

The consecration of the 
dral of the Incarnation, 
Chureh erected at 
City to the inemory of the late Mr. Alexan- 
der T. Stewart,under the direction of Judge 
Hilton and presented by Mrs. Stewart, with 
an endowment in perpetuity of $15,000 4 year 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church Diocese 
take place early in 
June, and will probably be the most) im- 
posing and magnificent religious cereme- 
nial over witnesssed in Atmerica, A thous- 
and invited guests will be entertained by 
Mrs. Stewart on that in the inm- 
School 


Few lv« »ped 


looped in new 


bourettle 


Memorial Cathe- 
the magnificent 
(sarden 


OCCASION 


edifice which isa part of ber great yift to 
the church diocese of Long Island. Every 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America has been invited lo participate in 


a — _— 





' 


The teat- | 


| arbit of Rock wood, 
| methods were so far in advance of all others; 


| neously and he isthe very best as well as 


| seek for soine babitation where they iright 


| they found, seated it the table, a tanily of 


this consecration service, and many other 

| distinguished clergymen, beside great 
nuinpbers of prominent persons, and friends 
and relatives of the Stewart and Hilton | 
families and their connections, The 
unlimited resources) which the donor 
commands will) provide their numerous 


den City and its Cathedral and selieols and 
witness this august ceremonial, with ainpl6 
and entertainiment. 
press trains will run out to Garden City 
of the day ter six days, and 
dinner 


appropriate 


every hour 


an iminense Casino and lhiall con- 


| nection with the Garden City Hotel, wiil 


be supplied with food for the same,sent out 
in box cars, from: the kitchens of the Park 
Avenue and Metropolitan Hotels, in’ New 
York, both possessions of the Stewart bs 
tate 

Iivery detail of the ceremonial of the con- 


secration of the Garden City Memorial 
Cathedral and the eutertaintnent of Mrs, 
| Stewart’s guests on that occasion bas been 


planned and executed under the direction 


of Judge Hilton, the life triend of Murs. 
| Alexander T. Stewart. In a conversation 
with Judge Hiltun he said to ine: “Mr. 


trolelest and test 


Fast «x- | 


| by the tian, 


inirable commetics of L. Shaw, of 54 Eaat 
l4th Street, but in an unguarded moment 
she too generously consented to test those 
of another cosimeticicus, The consequences 
were duly reported in the New York 
daily newspapers, A frightful eruption on 
her face prevented Miss Kussell from ap- 
pearing for a short time. The writer of 
this report was at L. Shaw's when Miss 
Russell's maid entered the morning after 
the accident and knows what she records to 
be true, namely: that the taid came to 
purchase the Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, 
and at the same tine said: “Mise Russell 
says she will never again use any cosmetics 
except.those of L. Shaw of the Parfurmerie 
Monte Cristo, and especially the Euagenies 
Secret of Beauty.” Miss Russell may well 
trust herself to the preciding genius of this 
house, A lineal descendant of the Cou- 
drays who were the world renowned cos. 
meticiennes aud periuimers of the Court of 
France in the reigns of the houses of 
medici, Guise & Burton, and whose estab- 
lishinent is under the supervision of one of 
the priest chemists in the world. 

Even in photography and photographers 
fashion favors her favorite artists, snd os 
changetul in this asin other things, Dellae 
the lightning photographer is the present 
rage among the beauties who promenade 
Fourteenth Street. They tind Dellae in 
lovely studio rooms at the tops of the well 
known 54 West ith St., and in Dellae the 
New Yorker of experivnce in art ploto- 
graphic circles recognizes the late Cading 
But Dellac's ideas and 


he bas now opene | a studio and yallery of 
hisown, and be is truly a lightning ploto- 


grapher., [lis pictures ure taken jinstanta- 


the most agreeable of posers, He puts one 


in such a good huimor thata handsome piet- 
ure is the sure result of a mitting. a 
. —_—_—_ - 

A Dark Look-Ovur.—Two travellers 
riding on horseback through the south of 
Italy lost their way, and being overtaken 
by the darkness, their only plan was to 


rest for the night, in the hope that, with the 
help ofa guide, Shey tight resume ther 
journey in the morning. 

Alter wandering about for some time 
they reached a house, which they entered, 
not without some toiusyivings, for it had a 
gloomny, suspicious look about it Here 


charooal burners, who invited them to 
share their repast. Being hungry alter 
their long ridetiny rendily accepted the in- 
Vitation ; but om looking roamed the room 
they were surprised to see pistols, sabres, 
cutlasses, and gunw buoy wl round the 
walls, 

The younger ofthe two travellers entered 
very Ireely into conversation with bis losts 
telling them whence they cyime, where 
they were going, and who they were, Ile 
also promised them ample payment for 
dheis Riaauem on the morrow. He exhibi- 
ted yreat anxiety about bis valise, and put 
iton his bed asa pillow, declaring that he 
would have no other, ‘The strangers were 
then shown up a ladder inte an attic which 
was used as @ Slore-roour for provisions, 
This was to be their sleeping-place ; and 
the younger traveller lay dowu ana was 
Koon asleep, bis head resting on the 
precious val se, which, however, contained 
only afew ot his sweetheart’s love-lettem, 

The other, not liking the look of things, 
resolved tositupall nightand watel:; so 
mnaking a good fire, ho mat down beside it 
Just before dawn he heard the blustand 
and wife talking together, and, putting ‘as 
ear tothe chimney, which Communteated 


with the room below, he distinetly leard 
the husband say 
“Must we hill bothoftheus 7’ Towhieh 


the wile replied, Yes 1’ 


Alter thisthere was agsilenee for a thare, 


The traveller's blood ran cold totuink of 
the fate that seemed to awaltl Iliiisel areed 
his companion, and Low little chances there 


was Of escape, 

In about a quarter ofan hour he heard 
soIneone ascending the ladder, and Unreougl 
the chinks of the door he saw the liustand, 
closely tollowed by the wite, the former 
having a shaded lantern in one band and a 
large knife in the other. The traveller tied 
hinwelf behind the door, whiel was opened 
who, banding the tautern ts 


his wife, crept in on bis bare feet. kollow- 
ing behind Linn, shoe whispered — 
‘Maently ! (30 gently ss 
the bed on wlieth the 


Approaching 
younger traveller lay extended with thoes 
throat exposed, With one hand the intrader 
sciza?d Lis knite, and with the other took 
hold ota bau: which huty fromthe rooleuta 
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Dur Young Folks. 


UNDER A CRAZY QUILT. 





hie slept, and dreamt that the hangars 
Mad giv on a fan hall 

The cleplwnt come with: the fv etive gn 
The sormpee with the cst + tall 

4 + giraffe, that did ot g tut laugh 
Dropped bi with a centh pede 


An lacricket and fles, that trad Just been to tea 
VWaltaed toned with remarkable specd, 


A wasp anda bumble bee had achat 
duet over hislittle nove 
Anta boa constrictor, ap 
Direxsed o > hie Sand 
A erow and a raccoon, Ina fire test 

Paused over bis bedt ing 
And « neatarimadiil rep 
Teo dance tee Highiand Bivg 


Then all, ere they left, made a graceta 
Arid cout t ' r 
Bacep? a ponder 

wi ha oteogey It " eo 
The bitthe te wok ' 

Sprang out ' 


= A 


A ROW FOR A LIFE. 





HY VINKIN, 





ILDA and Cora sat beneath the wide | 
branching chestnuts in the warm stil 
ness of the summer neon, Cora heid 

aw mia. book dn her jianed. 

“Here itis, Hilda: Ith of July, Creal 
Hepworth That wis alieeosd bwo vecers agers. 
And he said he would be back in about tao 
years, and bring: vou ane tie sore ostrich 
leathers and a little mugyet of gold each.’ 

“Is thatwhy vou wish bitn back so much, 
Cora 7" said Hildasiyiy. 

“Ob, no! you know it isn't that,” Cora 
replied eagerly. “Unele Cecil was ss nice, 
Our other uncles are well enough, you 
know, but they only look on you aod me 
as littio girls still, Cheougts wees wail fee 
fourteen next birthday. But Uncle Ceeil 
was quite different.” 

“You, he was always such good fan,”’ said 
Hilda, 

“And seemed to think it worth his 
while trving to aliuse yout people sonmne- 
times, There is no one like Uncle Ceeil,” 
maid Cora, 

“A jotof things have happened sinee he 
went away,’ said Hildias *Matbel’s marriage 
and our changing our house. DT wonder af | 
he will like this place as well as Firerott ?”" 
maid Petlda. 

“Ob, ves; Tam sure he will, He will 
think the river splendid, Phe cungetit Ge tee 
back soon now, But he has neat written te 
papa for some tine, Papa says he is not a 
good correspondent.” 

“Well, we shall hear Something al-out 
him @oon, IT daresay. Avid PE teope he won't 
forget the ostrich feathers and the little 
gold stones,” Hilda answered. 

At that moment Tippoo, Cora’s little dog, 
began barking. Hle had seanpered away 
from bis wiistress's side, and was now halt 
way down the grassy slope that led toe Ube 
river, j 

“What is inaking Tip so noisy 7?" Cora 
maid. ‘Tet us see, Pilda.’’ ! 

The sisters rose, and together approached 
the dog. When they had reacted the spet 
where he was standing, still barking, they 
could see the river, fowing past the foot of 
the yarden, borderea by poplars and 
Willows, 


eee 


“There's some one ina boaton the river,” 
gaid Cora, ‘*Wihio can it be 2° } 
“Ttisn’t Mr. Francis, nor Marry Harding 

1 hev're never on the river al tuis time, 
Hhilda maid. 
“And thev haven't such 


Iiarry hasutany atall. Let us», fown 
tor tle bank. Seo, le im rowitie quit laared. 
Oh, Hilda! stppose le iss « stratyver, 
and doesn't Kinow atout the weir 7 
They ran down the slope, and ina few 
d t 
moments Stocad on tie tank of the river 


near asmall wernder 


boat was moored. Thev could tow bear 
the rushand roare! the weir, which was 
situated ouly ashort distance fartuer down 
the river. 

“He can't know about it, Hilda, or he | 
would never row so steadily in the tiddle 
of the stream like that. Ol! what shail we 
do to warn bin? If he once gets inio the 
eurrent of the weir be is) lost. Let us call 
to bine’? j 

both girls raised their volees ana stmuted 
their loudest. but the thud of the weir 
close by drowned their call. 
hie will hearitin @ few torments litra- 
self, Cora, and then he will stop his) buat,’ 
gaid Plilda. 

“Then nt will be too late. There is only 
one thing weean do: we inust row out te 


buticdituy, to which a 


him. (Cjuick, Hildadear ! you take stroke, 
The two girls were sevtled in the boat ere 
Cora had ceased Spree thr. Both ineder- 
Stood the « tiprne stiayetment 1 A&A SIA 
FOW lig-terat, ana tia taal arned ft 
hanidie an oar with sb 
TY ; . " 
a att ' ‘ “~ ‘ 
sh . 
( ‘ 
Caii t baltsi yal ii ‘ } j 
louder than 1. 
Hilda raised ber voice, and sent a ery of 
Warnhithy we the figure th Lise Ma. il Searad 


_ now, and turned Lis head, 


jeven after so long an absence,el?”’ 


“Oh, take care-—the weir! You are coing 
tee near!’ the two girls cried out Umether. 


They were now clome to the strong tad | 


current themselvesand dared not approach 
nearer. They had attracted the attention of 
the stranger loo late. Tle was alrewty in 
‘he swirl and swift down-draught of the 
current, and his beat was beng rapkily 
borne towards and past the two girls in 
their boat. Cora,in the bows,rose hurriedly 
fromm ber seat, caught up a small rope that 
alway lay cnled in the prow of the skiffand 
flung itto the stranger as his boat swept 
pest, now quite bevend the eontrol of his 
care. The rope fell a little short, but 
stretching out his arm, the stranger eaught 
televerly and toawile itt fast. The sudden 
sharp srain upen the skifl wrenehed ber 
bead round and dragged ber towards the 
mod-cerrent. But Cora was now in her 
place again, and the two girls were backing 
water hard. 

It was a moment of supreme suspense. 
The stranger was bow grasping lis vars and 
rowing bard upstream, while Cora and 
Hilda were straining every muscle and 
nerve with the same object. It was now a 
stern battle between the strength of the 
eurrent and that of the three rowers, The 
two girls though out of the fall force of the 
tid-eddy caused by the proximity of the 
weir, still felt some of its effect, and they 
bad never in their lives’ befure rowed 
against such rapid water. 

For afew moments it seemed uncertain 
which would win in the struggle,the stream 
or the rowers. Then Hilda and Cora felt 
thatthey were taking a litthe way; the 
bope revived their strength, as hope always 
will, and they set their liga hard, and bert 
again with fresh courage te themroars. Tue 
genticman in the Gcther beat was puliing 
netonly for dear life, but for the lives «of 
tue others; for it was quite certann Chatil he 
were dragged over the weir the Intie sk.f 
and its two occupants must follow. 

The next two ininutes decided the crisis. 
The two boats had been making alist iia 


} peres ptitely slow Way tpestreamn, but they 


had made way, and when the stranger's 
teat was outeol the full and direct sweep of 
the current the danger was over. The 
united strength of the three rowers had 
Lricacesgolaeed thouch the battle had been as 
nearly lost as won—and now a few tore 
Vigorous strokes brought both boats in to 
the side-stream and quiet water. 

“Well done! and well rowed, all! eried 
the stranger, in a voice that sent a sudden 
ttrange thrill through Cora, 

In a few minutes more the two boats 
toenched the little landing-stage, and their 
occupants were standing on the bank. The 
stranger had hardiv disembarked when he 
eaught Hilda and Cora in bis arcs. 

“(aod bless vou, my dear girls! you have 
saved your ancle’s life toalay, not a doubt 
ef that. But don’t you know me?” 

bothh yiusis were staring hard at the 
stratiyer. 

“hi! Tthougut I knew your voice,Unele 
Ceen, cried Cora in excitement, “and now 
I reeognize vou. But it is all so strange. 
You ares: changed. J don't tiink I shouid 
bave Known you if Td met you im the 


| gehre-et.”” 


“Tis huge beard, eh? Well, it does 
echangeone, And | am as brown «8 an 
Indeantoeo; but lam bardly more altered 
than vou are, Dear me! are vou the little 
is To used te romp with just two years 
Alimost youny ladies grown already. 

~» bog for your uncle to kiss any toore, 
But he 
stooped down and Kissed themn,all the same, 

“Bat what does it all mean,Unele Ceeil?”’ 
sad Hilda, “Why didn’t vou write that 
you were coming 7? We didn’teven koow 
that vou had arrived in Muogiand.” 

“And why did vou come this wav by the 
river the first tine, and not by rail ?’’ said 
(ora. 

“Because Tam still as foolish as ever I 
was, and aiways have a difficulty in) doing 
things quite like other people. I came on 

s far as Welleote by rail, and then I 

peaught T would take a boat there, and row 
the restof the wav down the river.” 

“Yes that was very like yvou,Unele Cecil. 
You were always so fond of surprises, even 
noour games,’ Sanl Cora, sitling. 

“TP get a little more ‘surprise to-day, 
however, than Texactly bargained for, and 
toils to be beped that tt mav teach mea 
lewson, theugh Torin not easy to teach in 
tihat wav.”’ 

“Bat didthey not tell you at Welicote 
bout the weir and its creat danger?”’ Hilda 
asked, 

“No, 
}knew the river, 
(sieam before.” 

“and couldn't vou hear the rush of the 
water sooner?” 

“I had ateveratthe Cape, It lef{t mea 
little deat, and | haven't quite recovered 


— es er 


But 1 was never in the 


yet. Phe tirstthing | heard was you calling, 


and then linmedutely afterwards I caught 
the sound of the weir. It was a risky 
business,and no mistake; and what plucky 
littie giris vou are, to be sure!’ 

“Nonsense, Uncle Cee! Do you think 
we could have seen you yolny straight Inte 
Ir, and nottry to help you in some 
wav 7°’ said Cora, 


tle wr 


lhe three were now walking up the 


yarcden towards the house, Cee Hlepworth 
arrvVingg ASINALL portinanteau,whi ibe id 
Pa i at 
men . 
d 1 dra alice jattie n lent in the 
t uv. tit was reallv a serious business, 
amd we cannot be too thankful tuat it has 
ended as it has done,’ said Mr. Oswald, the 
faluer of the two giris, 


| self-congratulation. 


I suppose the boat people thought | 





EVENING POST. 


“What a poor reward I can make yo., 
my dears, tor your courage and go sd nens ; 
but see, lcan keep a promiseatany rate. 

Unele Ceeil had opened his po: tnanteau, 
and now towk outiwo lovely plumes of 
osmrich feathers. 

“These were two of the finest I could 

e 
. “Ols, how beautifal !" cried Hilda and 
Cora in a breath. “How good of you W& re- 
member, Uncle Cecil! They are two 
lovely - 

“And bere are two sinall gold nuggets 
I get these frow a fortunate digger return- 
ing from Australia, who stopped afew days 
at the Cape.”’ 

He placed in his nieces’ hands two small 
stones, which sparkled yellow in the digit. 

“Real gold nuggets! how nice !"" ex- 
chimed Cora, who, as may have been 
gathered, bad a strong vein of sentiment. 

“I tell vou what vou sheuld do with 
them,” said their father, smiling: “you 
should hang them to your chains In 
memory of this adventurous day.” 

“That is what we will do, papa,”’ said 
Cora 

——————>>-- —___— 


| Tue Laxnovage or GEsTURES.—The 
true character of the hands isto be sought 
for in their movements. It is in their 
power of expression that the orator, the 
singer, the actor, finds the inexhaustible 
seures of their finest efforts. In prayer, 
Ip pain, im joy—when man commands or 
when he supplicates,—his hands uplifted, 
lowered, or hovering in space, seemto be 
sowing bis thoughts in air, just as grain is 
seattered to the winds by the sower, 

In regard tothe movements of the hand 
we can classify aceording toa few general 
principles, Whatever tends to open, to 
spread out the hand, signifies clearness, 
breaat'troth,simplicity,facility. Whatever 
feeling causes the hand to clench itself, to 
close, to diminish its appearance, is con- 
nected with obscurity, limitation, doubt, 
complication, difficulty. There are certain 
gestures which bave become so indentified 
with certain sentiments that their mere 
definition is equivalent toa verb. We say 
“show one’s fist,’’ for “threaten ;’’ we say 
“point one’s finger at a person” lo designate 
malice. The gestures of designation, ef 
warning, of precision, indicated by inore or 
less tension of the index-fingers, are too 
known to dwell upon. We press the weli 
fingers flat upon the forehead to recail a 
memory ; the open hand to concentrate 
theught. We rubor scratch the forehead 
In trying to think how to get out ofa diffi- 
eulty ; aan often scratches his ear when 
he feels embarrassed. And, a8 one 
seratches when bothered by a flea, the 
saving, “he’s got a flea in his ear,’ is 
applied to atman who does not know what 
ter eden. 

To finger one’s chin, to caress it often in 
succession, @xpresses in cominon belief de- 
liberation, the search of means to fulfill a | 
a purpose. 

Finally, to rub one’s hands together, a 
sign of joy—has passed into cominon 
parlance as aa expression indicative of joy, 

The sane thing may 
be said of clapping the hands, which has 
always and among all people been accepted 
as the siga and metaphor of enthusiasm. 
To put one’s thuinlh to one’s nose while the 
other tingers are verticallv extended and 


— 





agitated, is a yesture of iockery among 
neariy all civilized people. Why? I 
think it 1s because the principal effect of 
this gesture is to render the nose temporar- 
ily snubbed—which is done by,the pressure 
of the thuimb, while the other fingers are 
pointed at the person ridiculed. “Snub- 
nose  snubnose !’" that is the interpretation 
of this finger-telegrain, which is equivalent 
to saying, “You are a fool.” It is alse inter- 
esting to note—as a vestige of antique 
beliefs that have long ago disappeared in 
France, the gesture, which consisted in 
retaining the two middlé fingers with the 
thamb, and holding up the index and 
little fingers. The children, who use the 
| gesture for pure mischief or derision, 
doubtiess never suspect that they are 
repeating an ancient sign of adjuration to 
drive away evil Spirits, or to conjure the 
Evil Eve. This gesture is still verv 
popular in Italy, especially at Naples, 
where many folks believe themselves hope- 
lessiv lost and if they had not about them 
a inthe amulet of horn, or a litthe carved 
hand with two fingers open, to preserve 
them from the Evil Eye. 


——>- °° —____ 


Ir isa fact that there has been from the 
first ia the Christian world a confident per- 
Ssuasion of the reality of the future life quite 
different from any belief elsewhere. This 
persuasion of linmortality does not come 
from argument or reasoning. It has 
been transmitted through the Chureh from 
the beginning asan inheritance, into which 
weare all born. We grow up trom ehild- 
hood with this tmplicit conviction. It has 





eome down from father to son, trom mother | 


to daughter,’ as an unquestioned belief. 
The arguinent of sceptics produce no eftect 
upon us, for the roots of this conviction go 


| Sixty t 


down below the region of arguinent—it is a | 


part of our life. It is not an opinion to 
which we assent, but a conviction to whieh 
‘ ve Inthe light of this immortal | 


ww Did farewell tothose we re. Ww 


PRIDE ‘© laudaruin and other 


i . 18 beneficial In ‘one 
though imjurious in large quantities, No 
nau whe is not pleased with himself, even 
im apersonal sense, Can easily please oth- | 
ers, 
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A FLOATING CITY. 

T may not be generally known, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that Bangkok -n India 
is one of the most wondertul cities in 

the world. The capital of Siam, and situ- 
ated on—or rather in—the River Meinaim,it 
is Literally one mass of floating houses, On 
either side of the majestic stream moored 
in regular streets and alleys, extenuing 4s 
lar as the eye can reach, are upwards of 
70,000 of these neat little wooden dwe! lings, 
each one floating on a compact raft of batn- 
bows. The whole intermediate space of the 
river is one dense crowd of ships—junks and 
beats of every conceivable size, color, and 
shape. 

Sometimes a house breaks loose from the 
mooring and hastens alony with the tide, 
amidst the uproar and the shouts of the 
inhabitants and all the spectators. All the 
front-row houses are neatly painted shops, 
in which various articles are exposed lor 
sale; behind these, again, at equal dis- 
tances rise the lofty and elegant porcelair 
towers of the various walls and temples, 
and on the right, as far away as it is pos- 
sible to see are three stately pillars erected 
to the memory of three defunct kings, cel- 
ebrated tor some acts of valor and justice, 

A little beyond these, louning like a 
line of battle ships amongst « lot of cockle- 
shells, rises the stragyling and not very 
slegant palace where bis Siamese Majesty 
resides. Right ahead where the city termin- 
ates,ard the river, making acurve, flows 
behind the palace, is a neat-looking f rt, 
surmounted by atope cf mango trees, and 
over which peep the roofs of two or three 
houses, and a tall flag-staff from which 
flvats the reyal pendant and Jack of Siam, 
a flag of red groundwork, with a white 
elephant worked into the cenfre. 

When landing it is recessary to bo very 
caretul bow you step out of the boat into 
the baleony of the floating house, for it will 
recedile by the force of your effort to mount, 
and if net aware of this, you are likely to 
lose your balance and fall into the river. 

The houses, though small, are clean and 
confortable. If any of our readers think 
of taking up their abode there, we may as 
well mention that they would do well to 
take their own furniture along with them, 
as, although the houses inhabited by the 
Chinese are pretty well off on this score 
the Siamese have seidoin any more than 
their bedding materials, afew pots and 
pans to cook with, a jarortwoof stores, 
and a few fishing nets. 

Every house has a canoe attached to it 
and no nation detests walking so much as 
the Siamese ; at the same time they are all 
expert swimmers, and both wen and 
women begin to acquire this very necessary 
artat anearly age. Without ita man runs 
momentary risk of being drowned, as 
when a canoe upsets none of the passers-by 
ever think it necessary to lend any ai, 
suppesing them fuliv adequate to saving 
their own lives, and thus forming another 
Instance of the peculiarities of this anique 
Inetropolis. 

—“oO@€9§- 2 — — 

T.KEN IN.—The Prince of Conty, as the 
fashion of the time exacted, was a great 
eonneisseur, and held a daily levee of 
= dealers, from which, however, one 

adoux, the wiliest of thei all,was rigidly 
exclude. 

One fine morning a gentloman, clad in 
deep mourning, waited upon the Prince,and 
throwing himself at his feet, invoked his 
highness” pity and assistance to save hiin 
trem ruin. His father, the suppliant ex- 
plained, though a most honorable man, 
always had a mania for buying pictures, 
and had turned al! his possessions into 
painted canvas, so that at his death his heir 
was lef— without ready money, but with a 
great gallery. 

“But you must sell the pictures,” said the 
Prinee. ‘ 

“To whom? The dealers, thev tell me, 
are all raseals, that will not give mea tithe 
of their value, and the only one of them 
that seems to have any cus to spire 18 a 
fellow named Ledoux, who tas been to see 
the pictures several times but offers me a 
tiiseralre pitta — 

“Ledoux, eh? Beware of that man; he 
Ss a seoundrel! J will see your pictures,” 

Arrived at the place where the collection 
was stored,the Prince examined the pictures 
while the proprictor gave way to renewed 
inanilestations of grief at the spectacle of 
the treasures upon which his departad 
parent bad squandered his tortune. 

“Well,” said the Prince, “what did 
Ledoux offer you?” 

“Forty thousand livres, your highness, 
The seoundre! refused to offer anything 
inore, theugh ty father Spent more than 
three hundred thousand upon his gallery.” 

“Your father was Imposed upon, and 
= much mors than the collection is worth. 

“ll give you SIXtY thousand.”’ 

Tee <uin was mournfully accepted, and 
the pictures were taken home by the gener. 
ous Prince, whe discovered next morning 
that the unfortunate heir was Ledoux; that 
as he had appraised the collection himself at 
ousand livres he had no groand for 
an accenm toe recover the money, and that 
the ouly valuable things in the collection 


sere t IFwmirbes, 
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CoLOR IN LeEaves.—Takinyg all the facts 

1 + Appears clear Lhat a 
" 2 ' 4 
ane = ’ 
‘ Z t I s t ‘ Ca t 
bul feel tial this is a Very unpoctical way 
to regard the magnificent tints of a tiie 
autumnal landscape, but it is not less true 
than that the colored elo :ds of eve lilny 
} mark the che parila day, - 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 





BY J. CHAMEERS, 





- Love was playing hide and seek, 
Aud we deemed that be was gone ; 

Tears were on my withered cheek 
For the setting of the sun ; 

Dark it was, around, above, 

But he came again, my love! 


Chill and drear in wan November, 
We recall the happy spring, 

While bewildered we remember 
When the woods began to sing, 
All alive with leaf and wing ;: 

Leafless lay the silent grove, 

But be came again, my love, 


And our melancholy frost 
Woke to radiance in his rays 
Wino wore the look of one we lost 
In the far away, dim days: 
Noprayer, we sighed, the dead may move ; 
Yet he came again, my love! 


Love went to sleep, but not forever, 
And we deemed that he was dead ; 
Nay, shall aught avail to sever 
Hearts that once, indeed, were wed ? 
Garlands for his grave we wove, 
Yet be came again, my love! 





SAGACIOUS DOGS. 





UST at present the dog is attracting, 
e) once again, an unusuai amount of no- 
tice—in fact, he is the ‘‘lion’’ of the hour, 
it the Hibernianism may be permitted. 
And who can wonder at the praises which 
are being bestowed upon the faithfal ca- 
nine, or at the testimonials of his courage, 
sagacity and patience which are being show. 
ered upon him in the columns of the ‘‘dail- 
ies,” when we read of the “‘reason or in- 
stinct’’of that clever terrier which, we are 
told, having received an injury to one ot its 
paws a few days since, went by itself to the 
hospital, and, ‘‘barking until the porter 
opened the door, he held up the wounded 
leg for him to see?’ ‘*TLe man called the 
house-surgeon,’’ the story goes on, ‘‘and 
the dog, fullowing him to the accident 
room, was there treated, acting throughout 
with an intelligence which is at once both 
touching and perplexing to reflect on, and 
testifying its gratitude for the relief afford- 
ed, inthe most pathetic and unmistakable 
way, by barking, and licking the surgeon's 
hands. Indeed, so very loudly and per- 
sistently did it bark its acknowledgements 
that it had to be put out, and afterwards it 
remained hanging about the door for some 
two hours.”’ 

Such an incident as this fairly baffles 
philosophy. What was the dog saying? 
Was it apologizing for having come without 
a fee, or trying to represent that it was 
friendiess and poor, and, therefore, plead- 
for gratuitous treatment? Perhaps it was 
explaining, ina somewhat excited and in- 
coherent way, as sufferers from accidents 
are wont to do, the circumstances under 
which it had come by its injuries. Whether 
this was ‘‘reason or instinct,’’ itis not our 
purpose to argue ; but a few anecdotes of 
dogs, most of which have come under the 
writer’s own notice, cannot fa‘l to interest 
one and all. 

A ‘‘cricketing’’ dog was a small white 
terrier that a friend of mine once had. He 
was exceedingly fond of the game, and fre 
quently caused great annoyance tothe play- 
ers in a field, a short distance from the 
house, by chasing the ball, and thus inter- 
rupting the game. An endeavor was made 
to prevent his knowing when the game was 
going to commence, but he became clever 
enough to understand the dodge, and he 
checkmated his masters by allowing them 
to leave the house first by the front, imme- 
diately afler making his exit by the back ; 
and, getting to the field first, he was gener- 
ally found sitting quietly waiting for the 
game to commence. 

Another of his peculiarities was his an- 
tipathy to any music. When playing was 
co.amenced, it was his custom to set up 4 
most disinal howling, which was certainly 
not calculated to ‘‘soothe the savage 
breast,’’ although he was useful in ridding 
us of organ-grinders, whose music he was 
accustomed to ‘‘make hideous’’ in the same 
way if he could possibly get out into the 


strect. Owing tua disagreeable habit he 
formed of tearing up the lawn;my friend 
made him a present to a centleman, without 
particularizing his defects to an unnecessary 
As r .Y r 

[ should make him a present to a fri 
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juiet r ply. The jo e Was seen 


aud the advice acted upon. 


was the « 
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was an old parlor favorite, when a par- 
tridge, answering to the name of Bill, be- 
came also domesticated in the same family. 
There was some danger in placing them 
together, for Tan was a lively and spirited 
spaniel, very apt to torment the cats, and 
bark at any exciting object. But the ex- 
periment was tried, and Lill, being very 
tame, did not feel much alarm at its natu- | 
ral foe, and gradually all shyness wore off 
and a warm friendship was established be- 
tween them. When the hour of dinner ar-. 
rived, the partridge invariably flew on its 
mistress’ shoulders, emitting the shrill note | 
familiar to sportsmen ; the spaniel leaped 
about with equal excitement, and a dish of 
bread being placed on the floor, the two fed 
in perfect amity together. The meal teing 
ended, the spaniel would retire to a corner 
to sleep, while the partridge would nestle 
between its legs and refrain from stirring 
ull its trend awoke. Whenever the dog 
went out with its misiress, the bird dis 
played the greatest uneasiness till its re- | 
turn ; and once, when the partridge was 
accidentally shut up through the day, the 
dog searched for it about the house, with a 
mournfulecry. Atlength the spaniel was 
stolen ; from that time the partridge refused 
all tood, and, on the seventh day, died from 
grief. 
A dog which had been accustomed to go 





with his master regularly to a certain 
church, still continued to go there regularly 


| by himself every Sunday fora whole year 


| vine service was 





| was generally kept there as a sateguard 








A story is told of adog named Tan, which | bis own 


comes through what is done for other 


while the edifice was under repair and Dhi- 
not held. Whenever he 
could, he would get into the family : 
and there pass the propertime. His instinct 
enabled him to perceive the occasion and 
to measure the regular time, but it could 
carry him no farther. | 
On the evening of the 21st of February, 
1882, the store of a certain chandler was 
left in charge of his daughter, about nine 
years of age, and a large mastiff, which 


pew 


since an attempt was made to rob the shop 
The child had on a large straw bonnet lined 
with silk, which took fire from the gas in 
some manner. She endeavored to puil it 
oft, but, being tied, she could not effect her 
purpose, and, in her terror,shrieked lustily, 
on which the mastift immediately sprang to 
her assistance, and, with mouth and paws, 
completely smothered the flame by press. 
ing the bonnet together. The lining of the 
bonnet and the child's hair only were burnt. 


—RomaNnes. 
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— Brains of Bold. 


It is atraud to conceal a fraud. 


A thousand cares do not pay cne debt. i 


Signatures made with a lead pencil are 


good in law. 

Purity is the robe of angels, and right- 
cousness is the heimet of the wise. 

No man forgets respect to another who 
knows the value of respect to bimuself, 

Look after the establishment of a worthy 
others. 


character, and leave its appreciation to 


Do not expect your triend to be a 


para 
Who secks a faultiess friena, ! 


gon. rests frien dle«« 

There is no elevation for humanity with 
out toll, nune without active thought, [eeling aod 
PUT pure. 

Those who understand the value of time, 
treat it as prudent people do thelr moncy ; they make 
a littl goa great way. 

Never quit your hopes. Hope is often 
better than enjoyment. Hope is often the 
well as the effect, of youth. 

It is the young, the idle, the smal! 


minded, who are mnest prone tu vea themselves abou 


cause, as 


small things and outside things. 


It wou!d be well if old age 
our perceptibilities tu pain in the same 
that it ducs our sensibilities to pleaser, 

One of the highest and best enjoyments 


This is be- 


diminished 
propotticss 


lieved In theoretically, but seldum practically. 

Hide thy tears—I do not bid thee not to 
shed them —it were easier to stop the Fuphrates at its 
suurce than one tear of a true and tender heart 


An oral agreement must be proved by 


power. 


———| 


maid’s house. 


| tie is periectiy charming: the mont lovely 
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Femininities. 
"Great Britain has 700,000 more temales 


than males. 


Every boy should be taught to respect 
wFomanhurd . 


Love cannot be bought or sold; its only 


| Price is love, 


A female ‘“‘drummer™ from Chicago is 
deing Texas. 
Among the exhibits at the Crazy Quilt 


Show in Boston is a fire screen containing Sa 


| beads. 


Take an interest in your children's amuse- 
mens: mether’s share in 
grat deligtt. 


what pleases them is a 


If woman were by nature what she trices 


often to make herself by art, she would be dread- 


fully discontented, 


New bangles with tiny seals hung round © 


them, are the latest «ty le. 
tere with cvlured was. 

A courtship that has covered a period of 
TI years, Is sald to be still tenderly pursuing its rosy 
war in Stratford, Coun, 

Myrtle Rosa Zillah Jennie Vanduzer 
Passy Satterficit Actdic Belle is the name cf a female 
resident of Dlanville, Gea. 


Ladies nuw seal their let- 


Minerva's eye is the last new color ; it is 


aced grey melting into soft shades. Keston ladies 


affect ht much in suring costumes. 

Persons who perspire freely should put a 
little ammenta in their tollet water. 
and dries the shin very effectively. 


It is pleasant, 


A poor Connecticut woman, who for 


thirty years bas been hunting her children, has be- 


cose the heiress ol a large fortune. 

Sandwiches are a great staple in London 
Forty thousand women are daily engaged in vending 
them, net temention th 
their preparation. 


theusands who assist ia 


Girls, as much as boys, require exercise 
that wisl bring all the muscles of the leafy Lite ae- 


then, The development of limb is as es. utial as the 


development of brain, 

A young lady asks why an oid maid gen- 
erally has so many cats about her, 
there’s such a scarcity of bootjacks 
Is that answer right * 


Probably because 
around an old 


Soak 
hours, Ap- 


Oatmeal is excellent for the skin 
aceupful of meal in water three or tour 
ply te the face and hands before retiring. Dry oat 
meal rubbed on the shin aller a bath is also bene f 


j cial. 


may I go 


*Yeamy dear: tut 


Young hopeful : ‘‘Mamma, 
out Gshing te-day 7 * Mamma : 
remember that you are nettle go pear Lhe 
get your feet wet, or you will have a@ whipping and 


water aud 


bee sent to bed.’ 

The Queen of Great Britain always sleeps 
in a woelen bed of a particular shape, 
in a special way: and whenever she goes toa strange 
place abedand its furniture are despatched 
We imdeor for ber use. 


Byron's fatal rhyme of “intellectual” and 
““henpecked-you-all’’ |. a caustic comment on the 
higher conditions o; married? life, and, could 
tng make the world more just or wise, would prove a 
caution to the learned and great. 


Mrs. De Blank—‘“‘I am so glad Mrs. De 


Bright is going .o remain in the city another meonth 


and made up 


from 


warti- 


Woman | 


Pewersaw. 3 All the indies adore her here Mr I> 
Blank’ —‘*‘Is she pretty 7° Mrs. De Blank — °°! comree 
met. 

Among the “curiosities of commerce,”’ 
none, perhaps, is more curious than that the major 
peection of tlac product exported from south Afr ai 
simply used tur the adornment of ladies. rat of the 


tutal value export 4 of GRO 1m, ostrich feathers 


aud lamonds account for §5, 6, on. 
? 4 ' .- 
The Nebraska Legisiature employs six 
teen women as enreling and engrossing clerks, anr 
bas prasecd a reselucton limiting their pay to Clee Cisne 
,employed. A good arrangement, but itis a 


that tire 


actuail 
little strauge Legislature never a 


any eatravagan: ju the former way until wen 


mere per tteys it 
They were sitting in the front parlor, and 


he oteerved that he “‘really oight to ye, as t wa 
getting quite late. ‘You might just as well waita 
few minutes longer she pleaced “J want 

se the funny littie man that ring aiound = § the 


meurning papers He passes the house bow will 


even lovbking up at the winduw- 


brother and sister 


A recent traveler save 


The relation between 
in Fiji is somewhat etrange. 
that a brother may barely speak ti ble «ister: as t 
laughing of Joking with her, that is alteyvether out of 
Vien 


riplate 


the question: they are sacrest towne anot ler, 
jeu either cace they wish Lotwake use of an 


asoervation, they swear by this ainetip. 


A veritable princess [da—albeit a married 


one—the Pr es Of Wales lucked when she rece 

the degree of deetor of mus from the bouts ! i- 
versity. She wore a deetoral gown with full sleeves 
made of white Urocaded satin, lined aud trimmed 
with «rim< mn satin, with an academic howl of the 
fame materials. A piquant velvet college cap 


trimuned with gold lace and a gold Lassel, completed 
this €2quirite make-up 


Mrs. Jeannette Hollinshead, of Strouds 


berg, this State ja one of the oldest Ilving sulreer 
evidence. A written agreement proves itself The ere to THE Dost, having taken the paper « ‘ 
law prefers written to oral evidence, bLecaus- cf its foundation she | @ over elghty-teo ear 
precision, ag iz . pols Z ¢ aut sf . F ’ 
: : i ort s< . > } -T t mit treet « f ! We 
This istrue religious devotion, this the ! . me 
? | 4 >. a sur s t 
s lo re z 4 it ‘ Z.. a i ‘ at nm wa P ale 
, , a 2 
rea ' \ g sta P uM 
" h rid 
‘\ ¢ r 
M t 
sha A " = 
ia y . t . el : a 
times beyond sagen . sf e “ e 
| exercise contrul at the time wbeo hls wurk was a ask I ha s - 
‘ 7 ’ i ai al &e 





FAasculinities. _ 


Cremation has been advocated from the 
pulpit of st. Pael'«s, London, by Canon Liddon, 

Adam was the only tian who could get 
off a joke without somehody saying he had beard it 
be fore. 

There are 93,138 women nail-makers in 
Fegtand,. 
in place. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes carries a horse 
chestaat in bis pocket, in fullfaith that it prevents 
rhe umationm. 

Degrees of comparison in marrying for 
money > Positive, Cupid ; comparative, stapid , sa- 
periative, cuptidity. 

A footman 22 years old and six feet ten 
inches tall advertiw« fur a position, ina recent name 
ber of a Lenden paper. 

People who lovedowny peaches are apt 
net to think of the stone, and sumetimes jar their 
teeth terribly againet it. 

The Secretary of the London Swimming 
Ciab recommends tathing at night, Just before retir- 
ing, ae «2 sure means of Inducing steep. 

**Robbie,"” said the visitor, kindly, “have 
You any little brothers and sisters ?°" ‘'No,** said 
“Dm all the children we've 


The natls are used tn fastening horseshoes 


wee Mertelete 

net 
‘Does your wite keep a 

the other day. 


° ore Matty, 
pet!’ asked 
“Well, | guess 
“She's never out of a 


Bigehy of Popinjay, 
shee devemn, war the reply. 
pt.” 

A Troy lawyer gives asa reason for not 
geinug te Furope this sammer, that a rich ellent of his 
hae just died, and he te afraid the heirs will get the 


property. 
In Bombay men cut off their wives’ noses 
The « 


“mart fer their husbands. 


meninv this country are too 
They never talk through 


for punishment 


their termes 


‘Ou the Point of Attack,’’ is the title of 
If the head means anything, It be pro- 


haul) the experience of man walking roeundat 2 a.m, 


anew novel 


ite bets teare Peet. 


A suit for fifty thousand dollars damages 
has teen brought by a Chieago woman against a reece 
reant lower, whom she seye promised tv marry her 
twenty Years ago. 

A manin tull healthy exercise requires 
sbeut one-half pound of meat, nineteen ounces of 
brew and three ounces of butter-fat per day lo sup- 
poly tle @ ante of his system. 
recently discov- 
ered in Teas UComarried men may believe this, 
bet thee whe have seen a baby in motion know it is 
never stilltung enough te petrify. 

A Vermont husband got wind of the pro- 
frustrated it by 
She wouldna’t run 


“A petrified baby was 


[xeedelopement of his wife, and 
heeping geard over her llh dress. 


awa in acalics gown, aud he knew it, 

Kentucky boasts a family by the name of 
Howard whose commblued height ide uactly 75 feet, and 
acight 26 There are eloven persous ia 
the Camily, and the father aud lls six son, are able to 


poeunds. 


bift Sse) pounds. 


At some point in the career ot every hu- 
man «ool yawns a chasm that seems linpassatle. One 
of the ditches confronts the young wife when she 
first opens ber evento the fact that she can't cook 
like ~anetnaly’s mother. 


The Irish jaunting 
unpepular after the Phani« 
favor 


car, which became 
Park assassination, te 

The rince of Wales 
aston of hin recent wvielt 


makes covtecbeng inotes pouatei de 


perl ome of Cleeon om the tae 


tut Lakeeot Killarney. 


A girl with three arms is one of the at- 
tra tives of a Louievill ike how, This young 
wty ought te be sought for by every marriageable 

g maniio the netghtrorhenst she contd puttwo 
‘ is around ama sneck, while «he turned pane 
‘ “ the ther 

‘Well, how did you like the sermon to- 
fay i ermonu ” Vrs su were at church, 
wernt you * Yeu, tes certainty. ‘Then you 
ran te _ ou like t the sermon, | pines You 
eared it, didn't “Hheardit ’ Certainly not, 
I gtet ' , 

A zealous Christian woman in Lowell has 

r " 1 anil ard because be will 
ertesd hie ‘ re ched the ““pertect 

‘ i tragesd tirat r bustbanud, other e@ lee 

su euen arsou t wr way ol think- 

Zz sitelhe« ; suger e with lim 


A Boston man wears the champion belt 


for meant ‘ His clerk aloeaye rt) penman, 
and wae practicing hie art in shading the letters 
the widrenes of some envelopes, when the etme 
‘ 2 sing te epPiok Winn, said **Mr.lday- 
- F aid tect ohracde Cliceme le there, 1 Wastes the 
na awl ’ 
A note was taken up a few nights ago 
toa New York geutleman who was seated in hie H 
. i Ae ; ‘ ie J ehall te far 
aa It might have added ‘and es will your 
on ° fon whe wet ‘ wnt. «¢ whe bal 
ha ‘ i sete, hid it-rack was bare and the 
man had 


A St. Louis man, whose wife was physi 


sil respects sa i the matter of 
we ef sot ! gan artificial eut- 
$ with? af i . that the mest 
‘ tanow they were not uae 
i 1 ‘ { defective eyebrews bow 
eng . tion 
as - ‘ over some carpet plac ed 
‘ part yuests*to tread 
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A QUEEN OF ROSES. 


HO does not love the Jacqueminot, 
W with its strony scent, like that you 





sometimes smell in the Turkish 
bazaars in Constanunople, when the old 
merchant in baggy trousers opens a bottle 
of rose perfuine?  Ltjtoo,bas a story, alory 
that is as old as the ages, General Jacque- 
inet was one of the great Napoleon's 
favorite generals, who was extremely fond 


of floricult ure in the few spare days of leave | 


bis extremely restless and active taster 
gave him. fle managed, however, to have 
aged deal of pleasure in his garden, despite 
the short lapse of time, This General 
Jacqueminot was a inan of strong feelings 
and furious passions. tle lad always been 
accustomed to prompt and absolute obedi- 
ence and exacted it) from all about hin. 
While in the West Indies he had married 
very young. He had but one child, Mar- 
xuerile, ho was his alland she apprectated 
her father’s fondness and affection. She was 
nixteen years old, and a wonan, for those 
who are of the tropics step from childhood 
to man oor womanhood in a brief stride, 
The girl was tnuch alone and limaginative, 
and the sonof ber father’s neighbor, who 
was only eighteen, was just home from 
Kehool, One afternoon ber father returned 
from the Court of the First Consul in a bad 
temper and missed bis daughter, Her 
nurse frightened outof her wits stammered 
out that she did not know where she was, 
With lis fieree black eyes atlame,her father 
unbuckled his sword belt, and put on im tts 
place one which bore the most deadly lethal 
weapon inthe world,a three-cornered rapier 
nearly three feet in length, and as sharp at 
the point asacaubric needle, and walked 
inte the garden, There he saw his) child 
Billing With his neighbor's son, Whose aris 
were about her. Pertectly innocent in 
thought and deed, she sprang up and threw 
hersell between her lover and ber father's 
rapier, All gentlemen wore swords then, 
and the young man had drawn bis involun- 
terilv. But what availed the defense of a 
vouth against the best blade in the Light 
Division ? After two or three passes, in 
whieh the sword of the tall powerful 
soldier curled viperishly around that of bis 
niilaonist, with a quick disenyaye he ran 
the boy through the heartand shaking bine 
of bis sword he fetl heavily—dead. The 
girl had watebed the duel to the death 
witha face as pale as tho mountain #1oOws, 
She could rot evensecreamn, She looked on 
with dilated eyes and a face frozen in horror, 
As ber lather turned tospeak she screamed, 
“Do not touch te, you will Kill tne as you 
did Hubert!’ and fell as if she too were 
dead, She never spoke her father’s name 
again, and when the suiumer flowers faded 
and died she died too, 

When the tather discovered that his anger 
had cost two lives, that the young tan liad 
loved with all the fire ot his passionate race, 
but witha sentiment of the highest honor, 
and that the youny girl, who Was as inne. 
contasa flower (and all this) he learned 
from the few lettersot her lover's that were 
innocently hidden in the girl's prayer-book ), 
his face grew paler and his tanner was 
gention to all about hitn, while bis troopers, 
with a delicacy that belongs to the true 
soldier of France, respected the father’s 
grief. ‘There bad been a elutmpot Louis 
Quinze roses grown by the bench where 
the lovers were sitting when the General 
found them. ‘This rose is beautifully shaped 
and oof a pale pink color, deepening to 
uliost red at its heart. These rose branches 
were red with the youth's blood, and the 
girl's father ordered thom to be cut com. 
pletely away. ‘The next spring green 
shoots prew frou: the roots again, and one 
day his old gardener said, “Monsieur, will 
you come into the garden? There is a 
riracte to be seen. 

The General went. Tle had not been 
near the spot since the day when le saw the 
eves he loved, onee so softand happy, look 
upon tit with awfal bo:;ror—a look that 
would haunt bine forever more, ‘Pruly it 
Hectmed that adiiracte had been wrought. 
One splend.d ster bad grown up, and on it 
wasioene bud half opened. Pt was nota 
pale plok, as the parent had been, butotia 
splendid eardinal velvety red —a royal rose, 
fulleot yrace and passionate beauty. ‘The 
nan Whe bat never tfinehed at the charge 


ofthe wid Arab when he rode side by side | 


with Kleber, and stood the shoek often of 
the Hungarian and Polish Jancers, put) lias 
hands to his eves and wept like a boy, and 
the old gardener turned tis feee away that 
he might not see the other's grief, while he 
soltly Whispered a prayer for the sinless 
soul that bad gone to God, the tnrest flower 
that ever bloomed amid the roses and lilies 
of France, “Shall TP cut it down, my 


master?’ said the Old tan, soltiy, afler a) 


fuw tminutes of silence. ‘No; it is: the 
flower of God, and let it grow.’ It grew 
and flourished, and = this is the legend told 
Ine one soll afternoon, In the sweetest lones 
in the world, of the lover's Kitt because it 
Sprang from a lover's heart's life-blood, of 
the queen of roses, the royal Jacquesninot. 
——_—_— - —_ 

KATS reeentivy destroved S90 in green- 
t Walton, N. Y., tnan, 
eV io tis potato bin for 


backs tre tear ties 
whe }’ screed Claee cae 
Male Wee pitiy. 


—_ i el 
Why suffer Pain? 


VW t - . ( 1 C)<«cveer 
' , 
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’ 
aN 
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via, & nK wii ‘ ! vuil im ery is 
affections, this Creatinent acts Willi Ted ark 


able prompts Write tor pPatnplietl piv. 
lng inforination about this Treatusent,anud it 
will be sent free. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SLEEPER. 





bout the beginning of the year 1738, a 
woman named Elizabeth Alton, who 
had been servant acuralto wh re- 
sided pear the town of Mons, in France, 
when about thirty-1x years of age, grew 
extremely restless and melancholy. In 
‘the month of August of the same yeur, she 
} fell into a sleep which lasted four days, 
| notwithstanding all efforts to awake her. 
At Jast she awoke naturally, but became 
nore restless and uneasy than before, For 
six or seven days, however,she resuined her 
usual employment, until she tell asleep 
again, which continued eighteen bours. 
From that tine until the year 1753, which 
iw fifteen years, she fell asleep caily about 
three o'clock in the morning, without wak- 
ing until about eight or nine at night. 
In 174, indeed, her sleep returned to the 
natural periods for four months, and in 
17is a tertian ague prevented ber sleepin 
for three weeks. On February 20th, M. 
Brady, physician to Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, wenttosee her. About tive o’clock 
in the eveni.g they found her pulse ex- 
tremely regular; on taking hold of her 
ari it was so rigid that it was not bent 
without much trouble. They then at 
tempted to lift up her head, but her neck 
and back were as stiff as her arms, He 
halloed in her ear as loud as his voice could 
reach; he thrust a needle into her flesh up 
tothe bone; he puta piece of rag flaming 
with spirits of wine to her nose, and let it 
burn for some tine, yet without being able 
t» disturb herintho least. At length, in 
avout six bours anda hall, her litubs be- 
yan torelax; in eight bours she turned 
herself in the bed, and then suddenly 
raised herself up, sat by the fire, ate heart- 
ily, and began to spin. At other times 
they whipped her till the blood came ; 
they rubbed her back with honey,and then 
exposed H tothe sting of bees; they thrust 
pins under her finger nails; and it sects 
these experimentalists consulted more the 
gratifying of their own curisoty than the 
recovery of the unfortunate suflerer. 
—_— - —- -—— 
A New TIA west Re patent medicine firm 
put oct 13,000,000 circulars so far this: year. 
=> - 


A HEROIC DEED. 








Surpassing Even the Deeds of Prowess of 
Every-Day Life. 


A few months ago the country was 
thrilled with the account of a girl who, at 
the sk of her life, when the whirling 
flood of the swollen rivers was wresting 
ureat) bridges from their foundations, 
skipped along the ties of a western railway, 
lantern in hand, and saved a train from 





certain destruction, The state of Iowa 
awarded her a suitable medal for her 
bravery. In this instance it was a child 
who saved the lives of many adults, but as 
a rule, the life of a child is in the hands of 
older persons, 

In November, ISS83, a little eight-year-old 
son ool Danish parents was suffering with 
diphtheria, The attack was not severe, but 
he did not seem to rally after his throat 
appeared perfectly well. Nausea, bead- 
uche and low fever suceeeded the sore 
throat, and two or three days afterwards 
his lieubs began to swell inysteriously, 
‘The skin became very dry, vomiting was 
frequent, nose bleeding was persistent, and 
nothing would stay in his stomach. “Jt 
was evident to our minds,’’ says Mrs, 
Thotnias Schisidt, wite of the viee-consul ot 
Deninark, residing at Netherwood, N. J., 
“that some mysterious malady was work- 
jnge ruin ote tis SVSLOUN,. Our physician 
said he bad the terrible bright’s disease. 
To our suygpestion that a certain preparation 
be tried, he made no objection, We gave 
hits six doses a day, two teaspoonfuls ata 
dose, in sweetened water. It remained 
upon lis stomach, anc within a week there 
was acnarked jmprovement. The bowels 
became regular, without the use of cathar- 
ties, aid the nausea diminished; in three 
week there was asubsidence of the dropsy, 
and by the middle ot May the liinbs were 
perfectiv normal, Te had a good appetite, 
wand could tike three pints of milk daily. 
By the first of May he was up, and though 
he had Spentsix months in bed, he did not 
feel particularly weak. In June he was 
out, teeling perieetly well, and in July he 
weighed enyrht pounds more than be did 
before he was taken sick, To-day there is 
only astight unfavorable condition in his 
system, aad the physicians say we have 
every reason to believe the child will be 
periectly well,”’ 

Mrs. Schunidt is certainly to be congratu. 
lated on the good results which followed 
the use of Watner's safe cure, and she 
BAYS : “Wei feel bound to make this 
truly wondertal resalt Known, and are 
pertectly willing to bave this letter pub- 
lished.’ Gratifying as is the result wrought 
itis by no means singular, for thousands of 
children, who seemed weak and puny, 
have had ther entire nature changed and 
their future assured by a proipt use of the 
Stine preparation, Such disorders are 
tramsiiitted by luheritance, or arise from 
Children’s « prdernite diseases, the evil efleets 
of which often prove fatal in later life. The 
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Humorous. — 


_ A HEADLESS RELATION. 





When Patrick and Daniel had gone to the battle, 
*Like heroes they fought where the carnage was 
thiek, 
Through all the confusion, the din and the rattle, 
Till Dan, being wounded, cried, ‘*Quick Patrick, 
quick {"* 


**My leg is all smashed, I'm ondacently hurted ; 
But, Pat, ye won't lave me to perish, I know,** 
* poor Patrick then blurted, 


“Oh, merey protect us Il 
o | ad 


**But how can I drive off this merciless f 


Yell carry me, Pat, as gently as may be, 

To that broth of a doctor, he’s lingering near,** 
So up on his back, like an overgrown baby, 

Pa. mounted his friend, and went to the rear, 


But ochone and acushla ! the bullets were flying ; 
The shot and the shell thickly covered the road , 

And soon Daniel's head on the greensward was lying, 
Vhough Patrick, unknowing, went on with his load. 


‘Oech ! doctor, ye Jewel, here’s wan of me cousins 5 
Yecll meod him up nicely as quick as may be?" 
But the doctor replied, ‘When I've patients in doz- 
ens, 
You're mad to bring headless relations to me I" 
‘‘Had LE khnown ‘twas his head, now,’ cried Patrick, 
all yrieving, 
‘hd never have stirred from the battle a peg, 
But jist as IP’ mounted him up, and was leaving, 
He towld me himsell it was only his leg!" 
—U., N. NONE, 
TT — ena A _ 
A country seat—The milking-stool. 


Why isa horse like an onion? Because 
it does not know its own strength, 

The success of achurch choir singer is, 
after all, largely a matter of chants, 


Which two letters of the alphabet tell the 
downtall of many a young man? X. 38, 


‘Liquor strengthens the voice,’’ says 9 
wreat tenor, This may be, It certainly strengthens 
the breath. 


Nota light matter. ‘‘Ilow did you get 
1?’ asked Gimlet. ‘‘l rang the bell,’’ replied Au- 
wer. ‘It must have been very dark, Did you strike 
a light #** **No,*? replied Auger, ‘it felu more like 
adeor,’? 

— OSS 
Herbert Booth King. 


Passers by No. 22 Uroadway, New York, near the 
corner of Fulton street, have recently been attracted 
by the handsome signs in raised gold letters, an- 
nouncing the above name over the fine first floor 
olices formerly occupied by a prominent banking 
concern, Onthe plate glass windows in raised let- 
ters also appears the wording, ‘‘Advertising 
Ayency,*? referring to the business conducted with- 
in. Many of our readers will not fully understand 
the nature of this occupation, but it is sufficlent to 
say, that it forms an important part of transactions 
connected with publication business, which is car- 
ried on in all large cities. Mr, King has been pro- 
prictor of an establishment of his own only a few 
years, andisstilla voung man, He had, however, 
twelve years of valuable practical experience previ- 
ously in the great house of Harper & Brothers, which 
eminently qualities him to handle intelligently and 
satisfactorily the business of many large and reputa- 
ble firms, who employ him to promote and protect 
thetrinterests in histine, te has already displayed 
marked ability and originality, and attained great suce 
cess inhiis profession, His characteristics are strict 
juteyrity, fidelity to details, aud an equitable regard 
forall tnterests coming fato business intercourse 
with his office, which are the undoubted key of his 
success, Ile handles no questionable business, which 
is a ert relreshing exception to respectable publica- 
tlons that deal more or less with ‘Advertising Agen- 
cles.’ Mr. King isa nephew of Miss Mary Booth, 
the editor of Harper's Bazaar, and could not afford 
to tarnish the name with unsavory connections for 
illicit zains, even if sotnelined, We extend to him 
our heartiest wi-hes for still greater success in the 
way already beyun,. 

—_>_——st—ttst— 
An Excellent Democratic Souvenir. 

Universally acknowledgedto the best and truest 
lithographic portraits of President Cleveland and 
Vice-President Hendrieks (with Jefferson, Jackson, 
Tilden and MeClellan) ever published, All postmas- 
ters and ofice-hotders inthe present Administration 
rid every good Democrat should embellish their 
offices and parlors with this appropriate souvenir 
ind stundard masterpiece of art. Finely engraved 
tid printed on heavy plate paper 22x28 inches, mailed 
to any reader of this paper for S0cents in stamps or 
Postal note ; 3 for @l : 7 for €2, safely tubed. No free 
coples. Confidential terms to those who first order 
and desire to become agents. Rare chance to make 
money, Address SOUVENIR, PUBLISHING CO., 41 
Park Row, N.Y, 

-— 
Forty Pieces of Music Free. 





Every new subscriber to Strawhriage A® Clothier’s 
Quarterly gets one volume ot Musieal Bric-a-Brac, 
Instrumental selections ; or one volume of Musical 
Kric-a-Brac Voeul selections. Pretty cover, clear 
type, tall sheet-musie size. The Quarterly is the 
cheapest Ladies’ magazine in the world. The Spring 
humber contains 120 illustrated pages , colored plate 
of Paris Fashions; cut-paper pattern Supplement ; 
complete original Novelette, by Robert Grant +; new 
Waltz by Sousa, leader of the Marine Band, ete, 
Cut this out, enclose 50 cents, mention your choice, 
in-trumental or voeal, and send to Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 


| CARDS 


5O Different Styles with your name 
engraved, 10 cta, ACicth and dint bound 
Agents’ liok of 9@ costly styles, 2icta. No free 
samples. Card Co., Wallin ford, Conn, 
” This Company docs not da tm trash, 












HI Ld) improved Root Beer. 


by Ze, Makes 5 gallons of » de 

o . t bv ma m re 
(.E.HIRES, 45 N. Del. Ave., Phila, Pa. 
HONETIC STIORTHAND. by’s 


Method for Self-Instruction. Price, $1.50. 
Special tu-truction by Mail, @6. Send stamp for 
Specimen Page ote 


w. Ww. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


Should be kept constantly at hand, for 
use in emergencies of the household. 
Many a mother, startled in the night by 
the ominous sounds of Croup, finds the 
little sufferer, with red and swollen face, 
gasping for air. In such cases Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs. Emma 
Gedney, 159 West 128 st., New York, 
writes: “While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy, three years old, was 
taken {ll with Croup; it secmed as if he 
‘vould die from strangulation. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral was tried in small and 
frequent doses, and, in less than half an 
hour, the little patient was breathing 
easily. The doctor said that the Pectoral 
saved my darling’s life.” Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Conn., writes: ““Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved My Life, 


and also the life of my ‘ittle son. As he 
is troubled with Croup, I dare not be 
without this remedy in the house.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Mass., writes: “ My 
children have repeatedly taken Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Coughs and Croup. 
It gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.’ Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Pa., writes: ‘I have two little boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Croup. About six 
months ago we began using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and it acts like a charm. Ina 
few minutes after the child takes ft, he 
breathes easily and rests well. Every 
mother ought to know what a blessing I 
have found in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm. C. Reid, Freehold, N. J., writes: 
“In our family, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


and the inconvenience {s soon forgotten.” 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








STATUE OF 


“iberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Commit- 
tee in charge of 
the construction 
of the base and 
pedestal for the 
reception of this 
yreat work, im 


completion, 
have prepared a 
miniature sta‘u- 
etee six inches 
tn height,—the 
Statue bronzed; 
Pedestal, Nickel 
silvered, which 
they are now de- 
livering to sub- 
bers through- 
out the United 
Btates at One 
Dollar Each. 

This attractive 
~ouventir and 
Mantel or Desk 
ornament is a 
perfect fac sim- 
ile of the model 
surnished by the 
artist. 

The Statuette 
in same metal 
twelve inches 
high, at Five 
Dollars each, 
delivered, 

The designs of 
Statue and Ped- 
estal are at 
tected by U. 8. 
Patents, and the 
models can only 
be furnished by 
this Committee, 

Address, with 
remittance, 

ICHAR 


BUTL. 
Secretary, 
American Com- 
mittee of the 
Statue of Lib- 
erty, 33 Mer- 
cer St., New 
York. 








PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Olly Skin. 


“MEDICATED CreAM’’ is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant and absolutely SURE and infallible 
cure, It positively and effectually removes ALL, 
clean, completely and FOK GUop IN A FEW DAYS 
ONLY, leaving the -xin clear, sinooth, and unblem- 
ished always or money refunded, For those who have 
NO blotches on a e, it beautifies the complexion 
as nothing else in the world can, rendering it CLEAR 
FATR and TRAN=PARENT, and clearing it of all 


muddiness and ness Itis a true remedy to 
re, and NOTa paint or powder tocover up and hide 

t } é vf 1 pla wrapper for @ ents, In 
Lmny| rtw { P ents, GEO \ ST DAKD, 
Druggist i256 N ra St Bu fla N. 3 ’ t 
‘ 5 x t t , M y 
| FRECKLE WASH! res F kle Ta ind makes 

‘ | “ nt, 1 Dp | 4 


This King and GO of our Beautiful Satin 
Embowed Cards with name for only 10. 
CARD MILLA, Northford, Conn 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Look Within” is a neat little manual of 
useful aud convenient reference, contain- 
ing five thousand facis or mnore,all of which 
are interesting and many extremely useful. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 

The “Bad Bov,’’ of whom we have all 
heard and some ‘of us know, has at last 
arrived “At Home;" and a record of his 
humorous experiences is found in a new 
book just issued, entitled “(he Bad Boy at 
Home.” Bound in per covers. J. 8S. 
— & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St., New 

or 

The second volume of ‘‘Tales from Many 
sustains the promise given 





Z by that which preceded it, and boids an ex- 


Wr ieee 


cellent collection of choice short stories. 
The contents are: My Paris Masters, b 4 
author of Reata; Mouflou, by Ouida; 
chainp & Co., by Mrs. Herbert Martin; The 
Knightsbridge Mystery, from the Cornhill 
Magazine; Miche Lorio’s Cross, by —— 
Stretton; and In Durance Vile, the 
Duchess. These make up an ex eat 
interesting and very readable volume. 
Published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Received from Lippincott & ‘Co. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


Babyhood is a magazine devoted exelu- 
sively to those having the care of infants 
and young children. The May number is 
full of matter mothers and nurses might 
fing it well to know, Pubimhed at 18 
Spruce St., New Y ork, 

For May that excellent health publication 
The Sanatarian has the following contents: 
Education in the United States; Ready 
Method of Determining the Amount of Car- 
bovic Dioxide in the Atinosphere; Army 
Sanitation; Dangerous Pottery; Sewage Dis- 

al in England; London Sewage Nuis 
ance; Public Health and Legislation; *Irri- 
ation as a process for Purifying Sewage;” 
fore Examples of Yellow Fever Itmposi- 
tions; etc., etc. There are also inany timely 
hints on Cholera, summer diseases, ete. 
Published at 113 Fulton St., New York. 


Arthur's Home Magazine has the follow- 
ing contents for May: Frontispiece—Com- 
ing Through the Wood; The Home of Juliet 
and Romeo, illustrated; Hunchback Jiin, 
illustrated; The Silver Thread, by Annie L. 
Muzzey; Mother’s Departinent; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Treasury; The Home Circle; House- 
keepers’ Departinent; Religious Reading; 
Evenings with the Poets; Home Decoration 
aud Fancy Needlework, illustrated; Fashiou 
Departinent; Editorial, etc., ete. 


The North American Review concludes 
its seventieth year with its June number. 
This nuinber discusses seven topics of vital 
interest. “Shall Silver be Demonetized 7” 
is answered, pro and con, by three dimtin- 
guished economists, Sumner, Laughiin and 
bf alker, repre senting Yale and Harvard 

Coileges, and the lJassachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The Tardiness of Justice, is 
discussed by Judge W. L, Learned; and, 
Pronibition in Politics, by Gail Hamilton; 
The Swearing Habit, by E. P. Whipple; 
and, French Spoliation Claims, by Edward 
Everett. The policy of the Rounan Catholic 
hierarchy toward our Public Schools is 
assailed in a learned essay by Mr. M. C. 
O'Byrne, of North Carolina, and detended 
by Bishop Keane, of Virginia, with equal 
erudition. “How Shall Women Dress?” is 
answered by Charles Dudley Warner, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr, W. A. Haz:- 
mond, Dr. Kate J. Jackson, and Mrs, E.M. 
King, the English leader of the dress re- 
forin inoveinent. The North American Ke- 
view, New York, 

The Quiver for June is brightand balmy. 
In a paper on “After the Honey-Moon,’’the 
Rev. KE. L. Hardy tells sone homely truths 
about that interesting period. In “A Mis 
sion Underground’’ Anne Beale givesa 
graphic account of the work carried on in 
| the crypt of St. Philip’s Church at the back 
| of the London Hospital. A particularly 
interesting paper is on the ‘“7raven Reoords 
of Bunhill Fields,” a burying ground given 
over tothe bones of famous people. oe I 
only does the dust of Mrs. Susannah Wes- 
ley lie here, but also those of her Rated 
son John, Daniel De Foe, Isaac Watts, 
George Fox, and John Bunyan. Ir bis | 
serieson “Popular American Preachers, 
Dr. L. D. Bevan gives sketches of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storrs, and Zz, 
Dewitt ‘Talmage, with portraits of each. 
There is also plenty by way of Special Sun- 
day reading. 
of fiction. ‘There is also more poetry than 
usual, and plenty of “Short Arrows.” The 
illustrations are numerous and attractive. 
Cassell & Co., New York. 

Arthur's Magazine has the following con- 
tents for June: Roses, by George Mac 
donald; Habits of Bees, by H.; The King- 
| fisher; A Red, Red Rose, by Robert Burns; 
| George Eliot's Grave; Religious Reading; 
| Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury; The Home Cir- 
cle; Evenings with the Poets; Young 
Ladies’ Department; Housekeepers’ De- 
partinent; Home Decoration and Fancy 
Needlework; Fashion Departinent: ete., 
ete., ete. Arthur & Co., Publishers, Phila, 
Pa. 





A ONE-LEGGED man was fined $10 by an 
Albany justice for assaulting a wan who 
has no hands, | 












"| Get SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 'S factory ends, pl 
Waste Fenbroidery. Forty cents will buy une ounce, 
which would cost Ome Dollar in Skeins. All gust 

hm atvies ~4 


Likewise an unusual amount 





Lippincott’ s Magazine for June is rich 
both in story and fact. Among | its contents 
are: **O)n ¢ a Side’’ se i ‘A ure a, “wortas; 

, r MM | ~ t : ’P Sd I 
, = a «UW 
T as * - ° 
Lover in tl WV - t ; 
Publishe f. Phila. 
—- —_—  - --— ' 


Narrow misao. 


F acetic. 


A ten strike—A blow with both fists. 


A court house—The house of marriage- 
able daughters. 


An old convict’s advice to his son: 
**Never steal ahorse, my boy, unless he is faster than 
any other horse in the neighborhood.** 

It is difficult to see what race existed at 
the beginning of the history of mankind, bat it ix 
provable that the people who will be ow hand at the 
end are the Finnish. 

Satan was early described as one who 
srecking whom, or 
original dead 


Koourstex, June 1, 16. ‘Ten 
Years age ft was attacked with the most 
Intense and deathly pains in my back and 
Kidneys. 
“Extending to the end of my toes and to 
my brain! 
“Which made me delirious ' 
“From agony !'!! 
“It took three men to hold me on my bed 
| at times! 
“The Doctors tried in vain to relieve me, 
but to no purpose. 
Morphine and other opiates ! 
**Had no eflect ! 
“After two months I was given up to 


wentupand down the earth, 
what, he might Cevour. He was the 
and free lunch fiend, 


The use of the fork at the table was un- 
known to the ancient Greeks: but It duesn’t signify 
that a man’s ancestors came from Athens simply be- 
cause he scoops up the grease on his plate with a 
kalfe. 


“Dennis, I'll make you a present of the 
few little articles you have stolen from me during Use 
year, ’* said Flipkins to his porter. ‘“Thankee, sir,** 
returned Dennis, ‘‘may all your friends trate you 
the same way.*’ 


“Here’s your money, dolt!"’ cried an 
angry dettor. **Now tell me why your master wrote 
eighteen letters aboutthat paltry sum ?** *‘l am sure 
I ean”? tell, «ir,** said the shop-boy, ‘*but I think it 
was because seventeen letters diun’t fetch it.'’ 


“Are you lost, my little fellow ?”’ askeda 
gentieman of a four-year-old one day. **No,** he 
webbed in reply, **butiny mother is.*’ ‘*And how 
does Charlie like going to schoo! 7" kindly inquireda 
good man of a juvenile who was waiting, with a tin 
can in bis hand the advent of a companion. ‘‘I like In lews than four weeks I threw away my 


goin® well enough,** he replied, ‘*but ‘I don’t like | 404 went te work ligttly aud kept on + 
stayin’ after! wet there.’’ j bitters for ice weeks, until l became as well as 
2 7 | man living, and have been so for six years since. 


“When my wife 
heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters had 
done for her, she at once got and gave 
me some. The first dose eased my brain, 
and seemed to go hunting through my sys- 
tem for the pain. 


hours, ssmething Lhad net done for two imenths. 
Before I nad used Give bottles, | was well and at 
work as bard as any man could, torover three week. 
bet I worked toe hard for my strength, 
hard cold, 1 was taken with the most acute and pain 


known. 

**f called the doctors again, and after several week 
they left me acripple on crutches for life, as they 
bead. SP meta friend and teld him my case, 
| sai Hop Bitters had cured him and would cure me, 
I poobed at him, tut he was sv cartiest | was 
te use them again. 


strage thee 
ony 





It bas c)so cured my wife, who had been 
sick for years; and has kept her and my 
children well and healthy with from two to 
three bottles per year. There is no need to 
be sick at all if these bitters are used, 

J.J. Beek. Ex Supervisor. 


~THE MILD POWER CURES — 


UMPHREYS’ 


In Ki —Special ions of 
an eminent inne as Safe is ‘- 

















“That poor invalid wife, Sister, Mother, 
‘Or daughter !!!! 


“Can be made the picture of health? 











coves “with a few bottles of Hop Bitters ! 
_ oe 
RS AAA TTT TEETER BD None genuine without a Sunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, polsonous stuff 
 @] with *‘Hop”” of **Hops’* in their name, 
Ce a ny eer I | 
bilious Stomach. . -25 R. DOLLARD, 


Dyspe 
hecoet 


Vous 513 
Ls pPiticult Bresthioa CHESTNUT ST., 
tiem, Rheumatic Pains...... Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


| ' IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANEZR VEN 
TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BizDp 
TOU rPEES. 

Instructions to enable 


Mmea-ure their own heads 
Perk Witem, iN HPS. j 





iss ty an aa 
eakness, 
ary W, the Heart, Palpitatios..1.00 


PECIFICS. 





Ladies and Gentlemen oe 
with accuracy : 


1OUPRES AND SCALPS, 





Bold by | Neb, Thee ressstacd oof the | INC HES. 
head. Now). From forehead tack 
cei ee ae, ites umphre ve & oa No. 2 From forehead | as tar as bald, 
a UMP Bend ws overt the headty neck, | No. 2. Oover forehead ac 
ine "he lng | No. 4& From ear tu ear far as required, 
i over the top. | Now t. Over the crown of 


| No. @ Prom ear to ear the head, 





reund the forehead. i 
Id Ss ] S$ He bas alwaseready for sale a splendid Stork of 
ie eam es Gents” Wigs Toupers, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs. 
| Prizettes, “raids, Curl-, ¢te., beautifully manutae- 
Dress Shields |‘ored, and as cheap as anv establishinent tm the 
| Union, Letters frum any part of the world wal. re 


ceive attention. 


ms rivate rooms for Dyeing Ladics’ and Gentiemen’s 


WANTED | A WOMAN 


TY 84. for our —] 
SALARY 83: “| w 
Y BROS.,14 Barc t., 

* ymasers wanted, People’s Enevelopadia 


send Dcents for outfit at ones 


are elastic, seam 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafeorrip. The | 
eales are double 
that of any other 


TRADE MARK 
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Shield made ia iH. u. ie K~TEDT, 114 Vine Street, st. Leul«, Me 
the U. &.o# &. y~ <1 A Mir TH. Agents wanued, 
- Europe. te 4 aut é arti - its thee werd ! is 
Samples seus free on payment of 1 cents Ife Adres JAY LRONSON, Detroit, M 
. ber id Cc. 
The Canfield Rub Co., Bridgeport, C& 12 Resear? Mieteeent earls for seban-haake, wis 
r ° pane llustratedanuual matied for tet 


im of <tagrr. Atna (ard (Co,, KBox TWA, New Y 


60 New Style, Emboased Hidden Name and Chromo V letting 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Cards 0+ talike, mawe om, Ge. tee py W arran tet ast 


old. Sample bon, ‘de. L. JON & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 





hine Hiabit Cared tn so 
days. No pay till cared. 
BTR PH ENS, Lebanon, Obia 
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silk and beautiful colors, Designs for 
juclosed in each ‘pa kaye. 





Craz¢ stitches send 
eents 1 stamps ¢ 


&@ ARMSTRONG CO., 


DUFFY’ 


wopostalnote to THE BRAINERD 
Vhiia » wi 


—— =" HAND BOUQUET CilkoMes 


21 Market st., Kis-, ‘ . BROOKS, Putney, Vt. 


Pneumonia, 
Consumption,, 


URE 
. Dyspepsia ana 
MALT 
Wasting Diseases. 
W H | § K F y Positively Relieved and Nature 
q assistedin restoring Vital powers 
THIS WHISEEY SHOULD BE FOUND CH TEE SIDEBOARD OF EVERY FAMILY 


IT 1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. ENTIRELY FREE FROM FUSEL OIL. 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED.—Many Drugzists and Grocers who do not have Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey in stock, attempt to palm off on customers, whiskey of their own bottling, which 
pays them « larger profit 






being of an inferior grade and adulterated 


ASK FOR DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY, AND TAKE NO OTHER 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 7% 
Price ONE Sake ror Bottliec. 


Bend us yo rae and we w ail hook ta raluabl nation »ttlea 
gent to any address in the United States ( Fast € the Rocky Mountains), secur 


ease, Express charges prepaid on receipt of 81.285, or Six Botties sent for BG.OO 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


le infortr 


Sample Quart Fe 
y packed in plain 


SE arene —— — a 


The second duse eased me so much that I slept two 


snd, taking « 


ful rheumaticon all through my system thal ever was 


induces! 


erutches 





THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST C0., 


170 BReAPWAY,. NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - %2,000,000. 


AUTHONIZEA) BY |.AW TO ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 


Undertakes the CARE OF PSTATES., Ia the 
legal depository for TKUsT FUNDS, and allow 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 


DiktctToks 


Lertis PETZ PALO, eestor. 
J0uN T TRRERY 

| HPNEVE 
Piew victet 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., WEW YORE CITY, 
DPEALERS IN 


| ‘ e -_ 
. . J 
nvestment Securities. 
BUy t'P Fst. OW COWWISGION FOR 
CASHOKR @% BWeaRatt 64024. 8584 t MITES 
LEIsSTtp aT Tee SEW TOmM STedkh £X- 
CHAXG.E. PDEFOREITS REX RIVED AN > 


TEREST tL LOW ED ON BALANCES & 
JECT TO DRAiPT AT SIGHT 


THE GIRARD. 


LIFE DISURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY CF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2026 Chestnut Stroet. 
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INSURES LIVES 
ANNE ITIES. VES 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE OR COMMITTED 
CheIVES AND ENECT 
EVERY DPERSCKIPTION FROM 
COURTS, COLPORATIONS AND 

| VIDEALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED 
DEPOSITS. 


AND ar 
ACTS AS EXECU: 
GUARDIAN, 

AND KRE- 


ON MONEY 


SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULT FOR RENT. 

AMPLE SOCOMMODATIONS ror 
THE STORAGE OF SILVER CILESTS, 
UNDER GUA RANTER. 

WILLS KECEIPTELD FOR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITHOUT OCUS\SKGE 

JOOS PB. Ce NR RRET YT, Press ont. 

HENRY TATNALEL, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM PL HESTON, Actuary. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Rraid is still employed to some extent, 
but notin the same way a during the 
past season ; it is now only used asa border 
heading a tringe,which falls from the lower 
side, ‘The patterns are all the sane de- 
scription, in straight lines, and very often 
the fringe simply consists of the unravelled 
ot the braid. Jackets, pelerines and 
small visites are als» in soIne Cases Cn- 
tirely covered with rows of braid, a quarter 
of an inch wide, sewn on at regular inter- 
vals in vertical stripes, side 
each row of braid is edged with gold beads 


ends 


or interwoven with gold thread, and the 
| 


ends of the braid falling below the edge of 
mantie are unravelled and form the fringe. 
Black mantles are sometimes ornamented 
with arabesques or Japanese designs cut 
out of seme different material, and ap- 
liqgued onthe mantle with fine braid put 
reund all the outlines, This 


Coty ith ites 


plan os teost frequently adopted with man- 
thes to be worn with special dresses, the 
appliques being made of the dress 


inatertal. 


However great the variety of imantlos 


may be. there is still no doubt that) the 
favorite models will be the very small 
eantiilas, quite short atthe back and with 
tarned-under sleeves, or rather similar 


shapes witha pestullion pleat at the back ; 


the mantelet ends in front are either 
pointed, syguare oF scalloped, 

Very simall capotes: with pointed open 
brim are alse made of cimbossed velvet, 
with the brim of etamnine lined with silk 
and bordered with fine chenille faney 
brant. A bow, composed of loops of satin 
and Welvwet rilbbeom, fastening in a stall 
bouquet of Mowers, forms the only orna- 
trent. 

Straw hate are chiefly of the high 


narrow-brinimiued 
in 


erow ped, deseription 


that suit nearly all faces ; Borne todels 


the brim is plain all round, in others it is 
bent, opened, or arranged in some fanciful 


manner on one side, Narrow gold 
braid, and other kinds of braid, either 
plain or mixed th gold, are very much 


emploved aa trimmings; they are used to 
the as 
around the Into 
and rosettes fastened on with long gilt pins 
at the fetof the pluie of leathers, 
feather lps 
the 


shade, 


are placed bands 


formed 


border brivs, 


erown, and bows 
These 


pluines cousist: of in twoor 


three shades matching or else 
the | 
aweeping feather in another color falls over 
the back and partly conceals the 
hair. 


The new woolen 


straw, 


uine is in one While a long, 


brita in 


materials are distin- 
comupbination of 
apparentiv they 


thick and reugh in appearance, and yet 


guished by fa remarkeble 
are 
of 


opposite eq tealitne 85 


eXtreme lightness and softness, tmany of 
them tear astriking resemblance to beds 
of moss in which small flowers are yrow- 
ing, large matterus of flowers being at 
present tar less fasuionable than smaller 
ones Some of the new fabrics are in al- 
ternate wide stripes of thick and openwork 
tmaterta’, the transparent stripe being in 
the mast vivid colors—red, yold, or some 
other bright tant. Thick woolen canvas 
figured with spots or flowers in) woolen 
plush, is another novelty, and woolen eta- 
ite is wie in soinany new ways, and is 
Mr ecleya and serviceable a fabric that it 
will te we much worn. Plain and 
printed els are coinbined together or 
ewploved separately; some of the printed 
etamines are very lovely; the pround in 


white, cream, or pink. with designs of yar- 


lands or bouquets of flowers: one, for 
InsManee, is skhy-blue with ascattered pat 
tern of pink wild roses, another Is cream 
with a design of Nice violets. The thick 


moasy fabrics have similiar desizaus of se p> 


arate flowers, and are made in all col- 
ors with the flower in some contrasting 
tints. 


Woolen or mol.air laces, worn over skirts 
of woolen or silken fabrics, are likely to be 
er as black lace dresses, and 
than 
This woolen lace Is made in a Variety of col- 
forty-seven inches 
that 


lle saine 


as pepu more 


eervieeable and less dressy these. 


om and is over wide; 
courbines well 
kind of 


lace 1s a 


tiaterial 


witsu Z. al af wool 


Sultana less 


Bate hind, alse 


Cuestiv r t ule 


“HCC UOILL- 


ya naterial to mateh,. 
rv ~ veltv isa igh but 
~ f ‘ , 
. 
' 
s i” ait } 7s he aime r 
Oortage ard 4fiels f fiyured silken ha 
teria ] tu nur nbn Ww ) embroid 
ered rosesliteh with silk and x j 


| the ground;embroidered voiles are also fash- 


| dentelle armureand lined with colored silk 


ot | 


simart 


eqhally pretty, whether the einbroidery is 
in colors that contrast or harmonize with 


jonable, but the embroidery isin satin- 
stitch, not in cross-stitch. Cable Pekin isa 
canvas or open fabric with thick, wide 
stripes; the new volles, on the contrary, 
have very narrow stripes, 
viette, Indian muslin, and Hindoo voile 

are all light woolen fabrics made in white | 


Mousaeline che- 


will be much used for little girls’ toilettes, 
but mot exelusively tor these, as many | 
young ladies’ dresses are made of it. 
er long mantle of black canvas grenadine 
is lined with red, and profusely trimmed 
with the new black Yak woolen lace, fas- 
tened ‘at the throat with long streamers of 
broad black satin ribbon. This mantle, in 
form, is suitable for both day and evening 
wear, looking well over any sort of dress, 
In rough black or colored woolen canvas a 
little mantelet is mmade, short at the 
back, and with long ends in front,talling 
io flat folds, throughout with 
silk, and trimiuned at the sleeves and throat 


lined shot 


with colored planed velvet. The upper 
part of the mantelet at the back is of 
plaited velvet, with the canvas put on in 
yathbers, simulating a heod. This, when 
worn with adress of the same, forms a 
Stnart costume, Bonnets made of the 
woolen canvas are novel, and are powdered 
with loops of sinall beads, and tied with 


broad velvet strings. For lighter wear 
there are silk grehadine mantles, profusely 
beaded with the new grav metal beads, re- 
of the 
novelties of the season, Also a variety of 


others, richiy laden with jet and gathered 


semobling sinall shot, which are one 
~ , 


lace. 
Travelers are becoming more fastidious | 
about their wraps and appearance than 


they were a short lime ago, and waterproot 
cloaks are the ugly shapeless 
things they formerly were. A’ varicty of 
pretty, dolman and 
long plain cloaks are displayed for travel- 
ing, rough country use,driving and riding. 
In cloaks, there is the dolinan, the Sear- 
borough, the Princess and several other 
Shapes in striped grey, resembling ribbed 
velveteen, in shot blue and shot red, as 
sinall checks and plain 
eolors, lined with a contrasting one. Some 
put in tull at the 
shoulders, and fit closely to the figure (all 
Stitch put im), 
hood, which will 
into a not unbecoming 
others ayain resemble 
the Luverness and the 
All are wonderfully light, even the 
large cloaks, which completely envelope 
the figure. The waterproot tweeds are 
quite a specialty, and these are mace up 


no lomger 


becoming, graceful 


well as tn tartan, 


have large sleeves, 


woven, Without a single 


others have «a movable 
itself 
while 


cape 


transform 
head piece, 
coachinan’s 


eomt. 


into wartn wraps for long drives or sea 
journeys, some being extremely thick and 
warn. A new and consequently more cost- 
lv the silk waterproof, being of 
pure siilk,in very narrow stripes, and light 
as possible in weight This is intended for 
such as fetes, ete., when the un- 
certainty of weather requires a wrap, use- 
ful, at the same titne Ornamental to cover a 
eostumne, The capes and jackets, for 
and also habits, are to be seen ina 


fabrics 


OCCASIONS, 


rich 
| 
richitog, 


variety of shades. 
As the 


te 


season advances, re- 
briglit- 


are 


the shops 
state of 
Novelties 


turn their normal 


ness and = treshness, dis- 


played to sagyest to us that we have 


af 


many 
of which we were unconscious, before see- 
ing the pretty articles set outon the fancy 
counter to tempt the money ont of our 
There is no lack of designs in the 
handles of necessary appendages 
to parasols, Most extraordinary in size 
are some of them. On droll parrot 
perches, the crook of another is formed of 


purrs: “«. 
those 


one a 


an impossible bird's head, to classify would 
tax the learning of an crnitholoygist. The 
oddest idea of all isthe substitute of a ripe 
apple forthe usual knob. But anyone who 
would be seen carrving such an umbrella, 
vuld be indifferent fo the idea 
generally entertained that art should follow 


Ww doubtiess 


nature. 


Domestic Lconomy. 


The taste for brilliant colors shown in 
dresses this season prevails in all the 
knick-nacks so lavishiv seattered about 
rooums, Large jockey caps and lawn-tennis 
balls, wet yav sections, are utilized, 
the former a8 apin-cus! mvand the other as 
ar At t ra kstand or a ba 

‘ lis ag - 
— ,” Ss > * : 
a . «i a sair rus “ 

smdie per <t x ure irda, the Ivory 
tLe back showing through an open medal- 
ion, and making a Striking contrast lo the 
warin and vivid plush. A littie above, in 
the ceutre, shinesthe looking ylass, All 
these pretty trifles are gene rally the work | 


| just now, 


‘also becoming 


cept 


| meant to soften the lglt on one special spot 


| In tnaking bits of 


| able to 
| the pertect pieces. 


| is hardy, profuse, and 
} Color 


| about titty cents a bundle. 


| At 
| bookeases that are sold are 
iat the sides that the 
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of the ladies of the house, as well as the 
and lamp shades in such vogue 

Japanese paper and feather but- 
terflies look very unoemunon on the candles 
of a candelabram, each one being of a diff- 
erent color. Sall paper fans, iarge tger 
lilies, and a tuft of pamsies, with leaves, are 
novelues. Charming me- 
dallions, consist in an oval-shaped piece of 
card-board decorated with adainty bouquet 
of wee dried flowers and teaves, edged 
with a green ribbon raching, which is box- 
pleated and tastened in the centre with 


candies 





green giutp, The cricaped tissue paper is 
still used for these ornaments; a circular 
one is Composed of a wreath of yellow van- 
dvked bands curiously arranged and spe- 
cially prepared for brass candlesticks, The 
large round shades, \omewhat bell-shaped, 
are also inadeo! the same Combination, ex- 


blossoms alinost cover the crumpled plain 
foundation, which is occasionally simply 
edged lace, or enhanced with an embossed 
scrap representing a flower, a butterfly, etc. 
For lainps, the most original notion I bave 
seen of late is a wired frame, over which 
was stretched a deep red gilk edged with 
two wide flounces of old soft lace ; one was 
lett to fall all round asatrill, whilst the 
other was rarsed bere and there to be 
stitched in waves over the silk foundation. 
Overthe curved ribs and round the narrow 
openings were sewn long giossy cocks’ 
feathers exactly of the Same hue as the silk 
-a lovely model beionging to the parasol 
class, SO aSto Speak, to distinguish it from 
the small cireles and rectangles, only 
like those mnenthoned above. 

Nothing about a house is more conducive 
to work or te profitable hours of amuse- 
nent than a word spectous table, no matter 
of what it is mmede. Atone end cof it should 
bea few drawers at the other a shelf or two 
ind every requistte for drawing, painting 
or writing placed upon it and always to be 
found there. It will be the one spot where 
the members of the fauuly go to spend 
their idle moments. 

Amateurs are much interested at present 
Stained glass. For the 
process of putting the pieces together, of 
drawing the design and cementing the glass, 
reference Should be made to the proper 
text book. The richest eflects are now 
nade with broken and tluperfect pieces of 


ylass—glass with bubbles in it, lumps that 


have suffered inthe cooling, glasses of 
mixed colors, ete. One of the stained glass 
mmakers of the country told the writer 
lately that by using lunperfect glass, he was 
miuke far richer effects than with 
In some of his work 
will be found large lumps of broken glass 
an ineb or two thick, 

The latest novelties In metal 
one back to the sixteenth century. 
Wrought iron walmeost universally in 
favor. Lately a nutuber of workers jn iron 
caine to this country and are driving a 
thrifty trade. The work is expensive, but 
often of great beauty. Little of the very 


work take 


delicate work of old times is seen. Such 
work consulnpes an enormous amount ol 
time and laber. Chandeliers, fire-doys, 


yas-jets, fire- wood baskets, cranes, lanterns | 


and « host of other things are made of it, 
A vine thats growing in popularity for 
use upon city aud country houses is the 
aipelopis, or Japanese ivy. It has been 
used greatly In Boston. It grows rapidly, 
turns a beautiful 
in the autumn. A sprig planted be- 
low a atone wall Whi Cover it Inavear or 
two and will take care of itself. It clings 
tenaciously lo stene, as does ivy but must 
be trained over painted wood, ~ 
There is often a door in a country house 
where the door itself swinging on hinges is 
inconvenient Or not needed. The Turks 


| Inake an effective portiere for such a door 


as follows : secure several bundles of reeds 
such a8 are used for pipe steurs. These cost 
Cut them in 
lengthsol about one foot or eighteen inches 
and string them towether, Separating each 
piece of batnboo with a large colored bead. 


Atter threading eneugh of these to cover 
the length of the door, inake a second 
thread of them, a third and so on. When 


enough Is secured to cover the door a cross 
plece with brad holes is nade to which thev 
are attached and hungin place. The result, 
if carefully made, is of a curtain, through 
which one can pass atany point. The rat- 
tle ofthe-beads and reeds is not unpleasant. 
A needle way be made of copper wire for 
passing the thread through the bamboo if 
a long Slender steel one is not at hand. 

It takes vears often to find out the value 
of the littlest of economies about a house, 
the present time ninetenths of the 
So constructed 
interior mouldings 
lap over the bookspaces, so that books get 
behind therm and uot only cannot be found, 
but when found em only with trouble be 
removed, In getting a bookease one 
should see that the sides are as smooth 
asthe shelf itseit. The same thing applies 


to the cornice notonly of bookcases, but of 
wardrobes and other similar articies of 
furnture. The top should be flush with 

the cornice, so that articles of “bigotry and 

virtue " may be easily placed upon them 

ind removed, and, what ts of greater con- 

sequence, $ athe servant may not ne- 

AY 

i i 4 s r Zs sMraps T sirong rip 

bons, Which are allached at proper inter- | 
Vals to the cush ° Phe cushion inay be 

replaced by a strong broad strap or “two, 

after tue fashion of the seats in tilburies. 

Phe chair must be strongly made. 


that three or four garlands of the | 


| do not go se lar as this, 


io say 


/ Opposition gives an air of 


views, private meetings, 
| detection, all contribute to intensify their aderation 


conscious, 


| hands and feet When young, or 


Correspondents. 


Confidential 





D. E.—The pay of a United States general 
is $13,400 ; of a licutenant-general, sii, om. 

Tyno.—Every battery is vaunted as best. 
To know which ts the cheapest and simplest to run an 
electric bell either consultan electrician and trust to 
your own Judgment, 

Rose.—Comimon salt is found abundant 
ly in nature, It exists im small quantities In most wa- 
ters, and in all soils, It diminishes the tendeacy of 
animal or vegetable substances to decompose. Per 
sons who are afflicted with scrofulous diseases should 
eat little or no salt, 


J. L. T.—It is possible to learn to play 
without the aid of ateacher, Ary music-seller will 
supply you with a book of instructions, Yuu would 
find that a few lessons would help you considerably 
tu enable you to master the theory ; you would then 
acquire the practice more re adily, and, in the end, It 
would be tame, and probably money saved. 

Press.—The navy of Great Britain had 
in January 246 vessels anu 2H) men; thatef Frarce 
had 302 vessels and 39,3) menu: Russia had X3 vessels 
and 25,975 wen; Italy, 72 sips and KL 18) men 5 Ger~ 
nany, 91 ships and 15,200 meu ; Spain had IM Vessels 
and 21,675 men, England and Italy probably 
the strongest war vessels. 


J. W. W.—Although we have societies 
for almost every conceivable thing, we never heard 
of an organization for promoting the use of tobacco, 
By some temperance 
societies, however, the indulgence is prohibited, al- 
though there are thousands of total abstainers who 
It is very absurd, therefore, 
necessarily asseciateu with 


have 


nor of one tor its suppression. 


that smoking is 


drinking. 


Bb. C, D.—Parents are too prone to forget 
they have ounce been young themselves. Love aot 
only laughs at lock-smiths, but at every rmpediment; 
and where the affection is real and true, let others be- 
ware how they attempt to prevent its consummation, 
to leve, some- 

Stolen inter- 
two elude 


romance 
what of the old genius of the passion. 
every stratagem 
for one another, and by contrary wiludsthe fame of 
love is made more bright and pure. 

J. B.—lf your weak eyesight is, as you 
think, the result of excessive reading, by ali means 
Kive them arest for atime, if possible ; but, if com- 
pelled to read at night, avoid the glare of the gas, and 
use instead alam with a shade, to throw the light on 


toyour book, It would, perhaps, be well to wear 


| spectacles, if you take care te get gow! enes which 


suit your sight. These precautions will perhaps effect 
acure without any outward application, though jou 
might ease the eyes by bathing sometimesin a weak 
solution of alum, or with halfa pint of water with 
five drops of tincture of arnica in it, 


P. J.—This isa tendency which is more 
easily overcome If attacked indirectly. Yo strive to 
be unconscious of self is the very wavy to be self 
The remedy is to cultivate an interest in 
all thatis going on around you. Thus, if youare in 
company and couversation springs up cepncentrate 
your mind on the subject under discussion, and en- 
deavor tostiiae outa line of thought of yveur own. If 
a piece of music ts being played, give vourself up te 
the enjoyment of it, and try to trace the air from 
point to point. Or, if it is being sung, endeavor to 
make out the words (this in the case of most vwoeal- 
ists will be a sufficiently arduous exercise, which will 
leave you little opportunity for self-consciousness), 
and to judge of the suitability or unsuitability of mu- 
sic to the sentiment, 

PRocorius.—People’s ideas of beauty 
differ so widely, that what is all loveliness to one may 
be the positive reverse to another, Eeauty is regu- 
lated by no arbitrary rule, of your models of 
perfection, however, is tooaptto fall in lowe with 
himself, Womencannot be too much upon their 
guard, or too watelitul and exacting in the choice of 
alover. !tislunacy to suffer the affections to be 
taken by beauty, genius, or fascinating 
powers before the reason is convineed of the sound- 
ness of principle, |purity, of faith, and integrity of 
inind of the future husban¢ ; for ome must look be- 
youd the days of courtship, beyond the calm pleasant 
evenings, beyond the day of days, the white glov es, 
aad the orange blossoms all tremulous with the ex- 
citement of the wearer, 


IX. MoRIN.—The Sphinx wasa fabulous 
monster, and appears to have been distinguished 
both for wisdom and cruelty. The Thebans were told 
Shat the Sphinx would destrow herself as soon as one 
of her enigmas could be ¢ Xplained, She proposed 
the following :—**What animal walketh on four legs 
in the two at noon, and three in the even- 
ing ?*° King of Thebes, promised his crown 
and his sister in marriage to could rid the 
world of the inonster, by solving the riddle, (Edipus 
“man walked upen his 
in the morning of 
life ; at noon he walked erect on his two legs ; and 
in the evening Of his days supperted bis infirenities 
with astick.’* The Spuin x no sooner heard this ex- 
planation than she threw herself from a rock, and 
expired, 

READER.—It is one of the many legends 
of the Rhine in which rats pre mine ntily agers. The 
InoOst penerally received version of the story is that 
in the thirtecuth century, a piper named Bunting, 
who worea “*pied’* dress, undertowk for a certain 
sum of meucy to tree the teuwu ot Hamelin, in 
Brunswick, of the racs which infested it > but when 
he had enticed them to their destruction in the 


ane 


captive 


iInorning, 
Creon, 


whoever 


succeeded, observing that 


river 
by his pipe the townsmen refused payment lu re- 
venge, the piper collected together all the children 
of the place, and allured them by his music into a 


eavernin the side of the Mountain K oppenberg. 
which instantly closed upon them, and 130 went édcwn 
alive into the pit. The street through which the man 
conducted his victims was k Bungen, and 
from that day to this no music been allowed in it. 


OWnR as 


has 


Frichius, in his Exodus Hamelensis,** n aintains 
thie 1 " ith of the story, butanother auth- 
tv. Martin = **Pabula Hawmelensis 
ite Liat it = llar tales are told o-¢ 
f 
fl . I ae 
. : 
A x . « 
A * -s 
o 
Great Ta env rat 
: rats, 
Brown rats, % “4 " ¥ “ats 
And ste - 
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